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RECOVERY— 


of lost freight and passenger traffic—which has already made 


an encouraging start—is needed to insure railroad prosperity. 
Recovery of better net operating income is also vital. 


Great strides toward better income can be made now without 


waiting for increased traffic. 


Modern locomotives give the low operating and maintenance 
costs so badly needed to enable the railroads to increase their 


earnings. 


In addition, the higher average speeds made possible by the 
use of modern power, is an important factor in meeting competition 


and regaining lost traffic. 


It takes Modern Locomotives to make money these days! 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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General economic recovery cannot be achieved in 
this country independently of railroad recovery. The 
experience of the past year and a half should have 
demonstrated this amply to those incapable of reasoning 
before the fact. The lavish expenditure of public funds 
upon highways, waterways and other public works pro- 
vides some employment and some increase in industrial 
production. It does little to leaven the lump of private 
business, however, because such expenditure does not 
produce compensatory revenues as a sound basis for 
credit expansion ; because any stimulus it may provide 
to private business is offset by the deflationary effect 
of the increased taxes on business which public ex- 
travagance entails; and because public expenditures of 
the kind now being pursued by the federal government 
are to a large extent in direct competition with private 
industry, diminishing its profits, and future prospects 
which would justify investment in it. 


Remedy Obvious and Simple 


Private business in general—and the railroads in 
particular—stand ready to provide the increase in em- 
ployment and in expenditures for rehabilitation, addi- 
tions and betterments which are the essence of recov- 
ery, provided only that it be given the opportunity to 
make a little money. Recovery cannot come under 
capitalism in any other way. In the case of the rail- 
roads, no hokus pocus of any kind is needed for revival. 
Every expert—and there are many—who has studied 
their difficulties agrees that their fundamental handi- 
Cap arises from competition expanded far beyond its 
natural economic sphere by the lack of adequate gov- 
érnmental supervision and by lavish subsidies from the 
Public treasury. The remedy is as obvious as it is 
simple, i.e., equalize the regulation of all forms of 
transportation under one authority and put an end 
to the subsidies. 

It is not merely a question of railroad prosperity 
which is involved—although with the widespread own- 
ership of railway securities, that consideration alone is 
sufficiently important to deserve attention. But the 
revival in railway earnings and credit which would fol- 





The Railways’ Loss 
of Traffic to Competitors 





low granting simple justice to the carriers would have 
ramifications in increased employment and _ activity 
throughout all the great basic industries which supply 
the railways’ requirements for materials and equipment 
—a stimulus to recovery far greater and more enduring 
than any expenditure of money on unremunerative 
public works, however great, could possibly provide. 


Belittling Competitive Losses 


Efforts have been made to belittle the effect of sub- 
sidized and unregulated competition on the railways— 
and thus the favorable effect which would result from 
realistic and equitable treatment of it. Inquiry into 
the actual facts, however, always discloses that the ex- 
tent of the business lost by the railways and the in- 
equalities to which they are forced to submit are much 
more serious, rather than less serious, than is generally 
recognized. In last week’s Railway Age we showed 
that the annual operating expense of a bus would be 
increased some $3,000 per year if bus drivers’ wages 
were brought up to a level commensurate with that 
paid by the railways. Does anyone seriously believe 
that such a differential in wages alone can fail to ac- 
count for a vast amount of traffic moving by highway 
which, if the differential were removed, would move by 
rail? 

In the years 1923-25 the railways hauled an average 
of 404,163 million ton-miles of revenue freight. ‘Those 





Railroad 
Industrial Revenue 
Production Ton-Miles 
(Per Cent of Average for Years 1923-25) 
1926 108 110 
1927 106 106 
1928 11i 107 
1929 119 111 
1930 96 95 
1931 81 77 
1932 64 60 
1933 76 62 
May, 1934 89 68 








are the years the average industrial production of which 
is taken as 100 in the index of this activity compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Board. If the average revenue 
ton-miles of the railroads for those years is similarly 
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taken as 100, a comparison may be made in the trends 
of railroad traffic and industrial production as shown 
in the table at the bottom of the preceding page. 


Revenue Loss Approximates One Billion Dollars 


These indices show as plainly as anything could show 
a huge diversion of the products of industry from rail 
transportation to competing agencies which became pro- 
nounced in 1928 and which last year reached huge pro- 


portions. The railways in 1933 moved 249,779 million: 


net-ton miles of revenue traffic. If their business had 
shown the same recovery that business in general did 
(that is to say, 76 per cent of the 1923-25 level) their 
freight traffic would last year have totaled 307,164 mil- 
lion revenue ton-miles, or 57,385 million ton-miles (ap- 
proximately 23 per cent) more than it actually was. 
This volume of freight, even if it were carried at the 
average rate of all railroad freight, which was 9.97 mills 
last year, would have produced $572,000,000 of revenue. 
Actually, however, it is a demonstrable fact that most of 
the business lost to railway competitors is high-rated 
traffic, bearing double or more the average rate. Conse- 
quently, the 57 billion ton-miles, presumably lost to com- 
petitors in 1933, may represent well over one billion 
dollars in gross revenue. It does not require much 
imagination to picture the effect which the regaining of 
even a portion of that business would mean to railway 
employment and to railway purchases from the durable 
goods industries. 

And let no one doubt that a considerable proportion 
of this lost traffic would be regained if competitive 
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conditions—regulation, wages and freedom from sub- 
sidy—were equalized. Highway and waterway trans- 
portation are actually more economical than railway 
transportation for some classes of traffic in some zones, 
but there can be no question whatever that both have 
spread out far beyond their true economic sphere— 
and will continue to do so—as long as the public pro- 
vides facilities for them at less than cost, fails to 
regulate them and permits them to work their em- 
ployees longer hours for lower wages than the railways 
pay. The situation is not improving. In the 17 months 
from the beginning of 1933 down to May of this year, 
consecutively, the disparity between the index of in- 
dustrial production of the Federal Reserve Board and 
that of railroad freight traffic based on the average for 
those months of the same years, 1923-25, as the Federal 
Reserve Board uses, varied as follows: 9, 9, 9, 11, 19, 


21, om Oy om Oey 31, 6 MM, TS, 12, 21, 21. 


Handicap Too Great for 
Commercial Zeal Alone to Overcome 


There are some who contend that the railways should 
meet competition by modernizing their methods of do- 
ing business, and we agree that such modernization is 
necessary. Moreover, it is rapidly being brought about. 
But no amount of technical talent or commercial acu- 
men alone can overcome the cost advantage which the 
railways’ competitors enjoy by reason of low wages, 
lack of regulation and the lavish investment of public 
funds for the use of which they pay little or nothing. 
Persons who contend that railway enterprise alone 
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would be sufficient to rescue the roads are either blind 
to the facts or are trying to conceal them, and thus to 
complicate an issue which simple honesty and fair deal- 
ing would largely dissolve. 

As Dr. Raymond Moley says of the railroads in the 
current issue of his magazine “Today”: “The situation 
requires not studies, of which we have had many, but 
action.” The position of the railroads from a com- 
petitive standpoint has not changed, except to grow 
worse, since President Roosevelt diagnosed and pre- 
scribed for it almost two years ago at Salt Lake City. 
The industry is still waiting for that prescription to be 
applied. National recovery—a prerequisite of which is 
the revival of the durable goods industries, which in 
turn cannot hope for a satisfactory volume of business 
and employment until the railways resume normal buy- 
ing—also awaits action on the policy regarding the 
railways which the President set forth in his speech 


of September 17, 1932. 


Fads and Fancies 


Do fads exert too great an influence in efforts to 
improve practice in the design, construction and main- 


tenance of track? According to one railway officer they ° 


do. “In my opinion,” he declared, “we are given too 
much to the worship of sacred cows. Right now it 
seems to be the rail joint—a few years ago it was 
drainage. Whenever one of these fads comes along, it 
takes precedence over all other measures for improve- 
ment, and appropriations for the favored project are 
obtained with much less effort than is necessary to se- 
cure approval of expenditures for other purposes.” 
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It is always well to be on the alert for tendencies 
toward over-enthusiasm and there is no denying that 
progress in almost all fields of endeavor follows a rather 
haphazard course. Advances are made along one 
tangent until the possibilities appear to have been ex- 
hausted, whereupon attention is directed along some 
other line with equal enthusiasm. While this is ob- 
viously not the most orderly procedure, the fact re- 
mains that advances in the art are the result of con- 
centrated attention on a given development, fostered 
in the case of railway work by co-operation between 
railway officers and supply manufacturers. In some in- 
stances, the enthusiasm manifested has proved ill ad- 
vised, but in the main the railways have profited from 
such concentrated effort. Widespread attention to the 
rail joint, for example, has saved enormous sums in 
reduced rail replacements. Improved practice in drain 
age has greatly reduced the outlay for track surfacing. 

Another benefit derived from these waves of inter- 
est in this or that phase of track maintenance is to be 
found in their effect in arousing a consciousness of the 
imperfections in the track structure, and this has given 
rise to a greater disregard of precedent in an analysis 
of its shortcomings. This is a healthy condition and 
out of it many advances in design and practice will be 
forthcoming. In the meantime, the officer of track 
maintenance may heed the observation quoted above. 
While he should be willing to do his part in fostering 
projects for improvements in the various component 
parts of the track structure, he must keep in mind the 
necessity for a certain essential balance of design, to 
the end that his over-enthusiasm for one feature will 
not result in an unfortunate neglect of some equally 
essential element. 





As time goes on, it appears that, among the failures of 
the New Deal, its record in tackling the railway problem 
ranks at or near the top. This failure is all the more 
striking because the principles of transportation reform 
sponsored by the President during and after his election 
campaign were in accord with the generally prevalent 
ideas on the subject, and involved no such departure from 
orthodox doctrines as marked his monetary or agricultural 
plans. The fact of the matter is that the sound program 
tor correction of the ills of the railway industry advanced 
by the Administration was not actually put into effect, 
while legislation placing new burdens on the carriers, 
notably the new Pension Act, has been permitted to be- 
come law. 

During the year 1933, the railroads of the country barely 
covered their fixed charges. For the first six months of 
1934, railway operating income was $75,000,000 greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1933, but earnings are 
now running well below the level of a year ago. For 
the full year 1934, in fact, it seems likely that aggregate 
net railway operating income will fall below that of 1933. 
This results on the one hand from the fact that the 
Promised relief from destructive competition from other 





Government Inaction on Railroad Situation Criticized 


forms of transportation has not been forthcoming, and that 
general business recovery has failed to materialize to the 
expected extent. It results on the other hand from the 
boosting of railway operating costs by N. R. A. codes and 
pay roll advances. 

Underlying the whole failure of the New Deal as ap- 
plied to the railroads, however, is the unwillingness or in- 
ability of the Administration to make its transportation 
co-ordination program effective. Having set up, under 
special enabling legislation passed by Congress, a Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation, he has been subjected to 
severely hampering restrictions. Most notable among 
these is the provision that the position of individual em- 
ployes may not be affected adversely through application 
of this legislation. Co-ordinator Eastman has frankly as- 
serted in the past that as a result the practical usefulness 
of his office has been very severely curtailed, so that his 
efforts have been directed almost entirely into research 
channels. Such research is all well and good. The need 
for action is urgent, however, and placing research reports, 
however ably prepared, in files where they can quietly 
gather dust, will give neither railways nor shippers the 
relief they crave and need. 


From _an Editorial in the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
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C. & O. Combines Two Interlockings in 


Centralized Control 


Train movements, with normal direction 

of traffic directed by signals with power 

switches and spring switches, expedite 
traffic in five-mile area at Ronceverte 


S a means of facilitating train movements and 
A reducing operating expenses in the vicinity of 
Ronceverte, W. Va., the Chesapeake & Ohio has 
installed color-light signals, spring switches and power 
switch machines controlled from a C.T.C. type machine 
in an arrangement that not only replaced two mechanical 
interlockings but also included the operation of one 
crossover and two switches which were previously oper- 
ated by hand. This system is now used to direct train 
movements with the normal direction of traffic by signal 
indications throughout five miles of double track. 


Methods of Train Operation 


Train operation in the vicinity of Ronceverte is com- 
plicated by several factors. In the first place, the Green- 
brier branch joins the main line at Whitcomb, 2.8 miles 
east of Ronceverte, and the two passenger trains and one 
freight train operated daily on this branch terminate at 
Ronceverte. For a number of years a 20-lever me- 
chanical interlocking had been in service at Whitcomb to 
handle the crossover, junction switch and signals. 

In the second place, through freight trains stop to 
take water and in some instances coal, the coaling station 
being located about 900 ft. east of the passenger station, 
while water cranes are located near the station and at 
the east end of the eastbound passing siding. The 
through main line traffic includes 10 passenger trains, 24 
freight trains, and about 6 light engines daily. It is 
often necessary for trains to take siding at this point, and 
in order to eliminate the necessity of eastbound freight 


325 





Signals at the West End at the Crossover Just West of 
Whitcomb Junction 


trains having to stop before entering the siding, a 20- 
lever mechanical interlocking machine was formerly in 
service at the west end of the passing siding at WR 
cabin, the plant including two siding switches, a cross- 
over and the necessary signals. 

It will be noted from the plan that the eastbound 
passing siding extends from M.P. 321 plus 2,148 ft. to 
M.P. 324, crossovers being provided at the coaling sta- 
tion and just west of the passenger station so that this 
long track can be used as two passing sidings. These 
crossovers, as well as the switch at the extreme east end 
of the passing siding, were formerly hand-thrown, and 
even though there was a mechanical interlocking at 
each end of the five-mile area between Whitcomb and 
WR cabin, the operation of trains in the intermediate 
area was not co-ordinated, and train delays were ex- 
cessive. 


Mechanical Plants Removed 


As a means of facilitating train movements, increas- 
ing the safety of train operation, and reducing operating 
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Track and Signal Plan of the Entire 7 
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expenses, it was decided to replace the two mechanical 
plants by power-operated remotely-controlled switches 
and signals, and to include either spring switches or 
power-switch operation for one intermediate crossover 
and two passing-siding switches, all to be controlled from 
4 C.T.C. type control machine located in the dispatcher’s 
office at Ronceverte. 

Power switch machines are applied to all switches 
where a selection of routes is desirable, but spring 
switches are used where movements in one direction 
prevail on one route. Thus, a spring switch is used at 
the east end of the eastbound passing siding. As the 
first section of this siding normally extends from the 
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protected by “two-arm” high signals or dwarf signals 
which present standard interlocking signal aspects. 
With this signaling arrangement, all train movements in 
the normal direction of traffic in the entire five-mile 
area are directed by signal indications. A special feature 
of the installation is the fact that signaling is provided to 
direct trains in either direction on the westbound track 
between Whitcomb and White Sulphur, a distance of 
7.6 miles. This extra facility is very helpful in allow- 
ing eastbound passenger or manifest trains to run around 
slow freight trains which, in most instances, eliminates 
the necessity of stopping either train. Normally, this 
track is used for westbound trains, but as the grade is 





The Centralized Traffic Control Type of Machine with Illuminated Track Diagram Is Located in the Dispatcher’s Office 
at Ronceverte 


west switch at M.P. 324 to the crossover east of M.P. 
323, the west end of this crossover is normally set for 
the crossover movement. A spring switch was, there- 
fore, installed at the other end of this crossover to 
eliminate the necessity for a train stopping when pulling 
out of this siding. 





ascending from Whitcomb to White Sulphur, occasions 
arise when it is desirable to use both tracks for east- 
bound trains. In such case, the operator at Ronceverte 
gets a release from the operator at White Sulphur, and 
then lever No. 53, which is for traffic-direction contro! 
on the westbound track between these points, is re- 
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Sulphur at stop. If no trains are occupying the block, 
either signal 50R or 48RB can then be cleared to permit 
an eastbound train to run on the westbound track to 
White Sulphur. This arrangement has proved a decided 
advantage in reducing delays. 

Another rather unusual feature is the arrangement 
whereby signal 52R at Whitcomb is a remotely-con- 
trolled manual-block signal controlled by a lever in 
the Ronceverte machine. When this signal is cleared, it 
indicates that the manual block is clear to the next open 
block office on the Greenbrier branch; when displaying 
yellow, it indicates permissive, and when displaying red 
it indicates “Stop.” 

The new signaling system was placed in service on 
November 24, 1933, and the results in reducing train de- 
lays and train stops are very satisfactory. Aside from 
the betterment in train operation, the new facility is 
effecting a reduction of $8,150 annually in operating 
expense. The installation cost approximately $60,000, 
of which $24,000 was charged to capital account. 


Type of Equipment Used 


The control machine in the office is of the C. T. C. 
type, using miniature levers. At the top of the machine 
panel is an illuminated track diagram. Each track cir- 
cuit is repeated on the track diagram by a miniature lamp 
which is illuminated only when the track circuit is oc- 
cupied. The top row of levers are for switches, five 
levers being used to control the operation of the three 
power-operated crossovers and two single switches. 
Lever No. 27 is for the control of the electric switch 
lock on the west end of crossover No. 27. 

Of the 12 levers in the second row on the control ma- 
chine, 11 are for the control of 22 signals and 1 for 
traffic-direction control between Whitcomb and White 
Sulphur. Three indicator lights are arranged over each 
signal lever, the one in the center showing red when the 
corresponding signals are indicating “Stop,” while the 
one at the left or the right shows amber when the corre- 
sponding signal displays a proceed indication. The upper 
row of buttons below the levers controls the call-on indi- 
cations of the signals, and the lower row of buttons 
initiates the codes after the levers are set to position. 


Code Control Used 


The C. T. C. time-code system is used for the control 
of all functions with the exception of signals 16R&L and 
20R, located just west of the control office, and crossover 
25 and signals 26R&L and 28R&L, located just east of 
the control office, which are direct-wire control. In 
order to reduce the cost of coding equipment, the line 
code circuit is arranged with three wires west and two 
east, the entire circuit being in series. The circuit can 
be sectionalized to by-pass any of the three controlled 
stations separately or more than one at a time as desired. 

This installation was planned and installed by signal 
forces of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the signaling equipment 
and other materials being furnished by various manu- 
facturers. 


THe SOUTHERN, EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 3, will discontinue 
Trains Nos. 1 and 2 between Spartanburg, S. C., and Asheville, 
N. C., and sleeping car service between Atlanta, Ga. and Ashe- 
ville, and between New Orleans, La. and Asheville, via Atlanta, 
temporarily established to accommodate increased travel to the 
mountain resort region of Western North Carolina during the 
Summer months. Sleeping car service between Richmond, Va. 
and Asheville will be withdrawn September 6. The Asheville- 
Birmingham-New Orleans sleeping car line, via Oakdale, Tenn., 
will be continued for the present. 
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Freight Car Loading 


OADING of revenue freight for the week ended 
| August 11 totaled 602,530 cars, which was a de- 

crease of 8,768 cars below the preceding week, 
27,213 cars under the corresponding week in 1933, but 
an increase of 90,565 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932, according to the summary prepared by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
Grain and grain products and live stock showed in- 
creased loadings over last year; all other commodities 
declined. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, August 11, 1934 























District 1934 1933 1932 
BOE, acliie re ccdved mncnseussesnenien 125,433 138,005 112,752 
Allegheny 131,391 96,045 
Pocahontas 49,319 34,548 
Southern : 83,104 73,004 
PED, care CaAGe ea wniee enact ee nus 96,153 95,273 66,845 
i eee eee ee 101,245 85,212 85,153 
er a ee ee 52,834 47,439 43,618 
‘TO Western THINS 2. ccciccicceedcs 250,232 227,924 195,616 
NE INE 6ST ww tice bSiclesare 602,530 629,743 511,965 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ...........+- 41,159 31,714 40,823 
BE EE Bede oGo-a es Gains nde e wen earkin 32,097 15,403 15,749 
_'”_[ERREESSIEES ES EES So A eee nee a renee 91,355 124,150 79,764 
COME ones ccccsccsesccsceseveceesveses 3,809 4,735 2,807 
PUNE SED «56s co nsewescacseusens 23,242 28,218 15,437 

RR ENS Ee a re eee ee 29,256 34,927 8,051 
PURUINN: Dunia 4.0603.660s8easesees 158,000 170,179 167,527 
ee re 223,612 218,562 181,807 
DE OE Siacd4 a dae euieeenecenaensese 602,530 629,743 511,965 
ry ener a ee 611,298 620,482 496,626 
ROS (IME hal cith: aaa. gta GaN grote rw ee estar ee SORE 608,848 644,839 511,103 
I SUN 9 a lias Saar es ara org al cg ati 614,864 656,380 501,912 
Se ee eee err 602,778 653,661 ° 503,761 
Cumulative Total, 32 Weeks............ 18,960,456 16,952,328 17,049,115 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loading in Canada for the week ended August 11 
totaled 40,313 cars. The civic holiday on August 6, 
which was more or less general throughout Canada, had 
brought the total 1,863 cars below that of the previous 
week, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Compared with the loadings of the corresponding week 
last year, the total was 1,669 higher. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
SN I ii ec cic sas ac hota a® 40,313 18,735 
ee A eee ee ee 42,176 19,477 
a os os uk g aun seeaerareiebn 43,731 18,942 
EE ls I 60556609 566 coord ea weREs 38,644 19,116 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ee Se ee ere eee 1,350,760 717,707 
EE I i a dieic wise nies end hie someone 1,133,531 577,763 
a See ea ee 1,301,346 622,378 


AIR CONDITIONING WILL SOON BE ESTABLISHED on trains of the 
Egyptian State Railways, Aziz Eloui Bey, Secretary General of 
the Egyptian State Railways and of the Egyptian Telephone & 
Telegraph said recently upon his arrival in the United States to 
study American railways and particularly to investigate air- 
conditioning as worked out on some of the American railway 
lines. “The dust of our almost totally rainless country will be 
fought soon by air conditioning the cars and I shall have con 
ferences with experts who have worked out the problem in the 
United States,” said Mr. Eloui. “It will interest Americans to 
learn that by lowering fares and freight rates from ten to forty 
per cent, despite the depreciation in our currency, the net profit of 
our railways last year was increased some $3,500,000. By doing 
this we did not only alleviate the hardships encountered by oUF 
commercial interests, but also succeeded in securing a surplus. 
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Automatic Softening Plant Handles 
Polluted W ater 


Nickel Plate facility at Fort Wayne, Ind., has resulted in marked 
improvement in locomotive performance 







variations in the content of dissolved solids, but 
polluted at all times with sewage and industrial 
wastes, was placed in service recently by the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Fort Wayne, Ind. The plant is 
of the lime-soda ash type, using copperas and sodium 
aluminate as a coagulant, and has a capacity of 30,000 
gal. per hour. While the raw water is delivered to the 
treating plant by a pumping plant that has been in service 
for some years, the present improvement project in- 
cluded, also, the construction of new intake facilities, 
embracing new drift lines in the bed of the St. Mary’s 
river, from which the water is taken, and a concrete 
sump on the river bank. 

Fort Wayne is a principal point of water consumption 
on the Nickel Plate, for in addition to the water taken 
by road engines, there is also the demand incident to 
the operation of an engine terminal and the requirements 
of switch engines. Until the completion of the treating 
plant, the water from the St. Mary’s river was delivered 
by a motor-operated triplex pump in a pump a on 
the river bank, through a 6-in. cast iron pipe line about ' _ 
1,200 ft. long, to a 50,000 gal. wood water tank located The Intake Sump on pa tes aoe Alongside the Railroad’s 
adjacent to the roundhouse and to a second service tank 
of the same capacity at the throat of the engine terminal 
lead, an additional distance of about 1,100 it. the location available, is generally bad for boiler pur- 

The quality of the water in the St. Mary’s river at poses. After heavy rains the river becomes extremely 
muddy and carries considerable trash and sediment. 
During normal flow the water is fairly clear, but con- 
tains from 20 to 28 gr. per gal. of dissolved scaling mat- 
ter, of which the carbonate hardness is only from 10 
to 15 gr. per gal., the balance being sulphate hardness 
that forms a hard scale. The alkali salts will frequently 
average from 30 to 35 gr. per gal., the sodium chloride 
alone varying from 2 to 22 gr. In addition, the river 
at this location is used to carry off the refuse and waste 
from a packing plant, a sugar refinery, and other indus- 
trial concerns so that a high percentage of organic matter 
is present at all times. 

The water had been used previously in its raw state 
or had been subjected to treatment only with compounds 
or with soda ash and tannin, applied either to the engine 
tanks, or to the roadside tanks by wayside diaphram 
feeders. This treatment relieved the scaling trouble to 
some extent, but increased rather than helped the foam- 
ing tendency which was occasionally so severe as seriously 
to handicap the operation of locomotives and cause ex- 
pensive delays to train movements. Investigation and 
laboratory tests developed that a good clear soft water 
could be obtained by coagulating the organic matter with 
an acid coagulant, such as copperas (ferrous sulphate), 
and then removing the scaling matter and impurities with 
lime-soda ash-sodium aluminate treatment. It was 
therefore decided to install a complete treating and soft- 
ening plant and remove all of the objectionable impurities 
possible before delivering the water to the locomotives. 
The water-treating facilities, which were located ad- 


A PLANT for the treatment of water subject to wide 











































The Treating Plant at Fort Wayne 
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General Plan of the New Intake Facilities in their Relation to the Old Pump House 


jacent to the storage tank at the roundhouse, embrace a 
treating tank 30 ft. in diameter by 37 ft. high, together 
with a building, 16 ft. by 42 ft., that houses the chemical 
mixing and control facilities and provides the chemical 
storage space. The tank is supported on a crushed rock 
foundation 10 ft. deep, finished around the sides of the 
tank with a concrete top surface 3 in. thick. The tank 
is provided with a steel dome top and has a down-comer 
8 ft. in diameter concentric with the outer shell. The 
house, which is built against the treating tank, is of 
frame construction on a concrete foundation, with a 
transverse partition separating the chemical operating 
room (adjacent to the tank) from the storage room. A 
sump 7 ft. 954 in. deep has been provided under the 
chemical room adjoining the tank, for the entrance of 
the raw water, treated water and sludge lines from the 
trenches in which they were laid. 

The raw water is received from the pump house on the 
river bank in an eight-inch line that is extended to a 
mixing box at the top of the treating tank. However, 
a cross connection is provided in the valve pit, so that, 
if necessary, the raw water can be by-passed directly into 
the treated water discharge line. 

The lime, soda ash and sodium aluminate are mixed 
in a chemical vat 8 ft. in diameter by 4 ft. 6 in. deep, 
located against the wall of the storage room and equipped 
with a charging hood so that dust incident to the charg- 
ing is kept out of the operating room. The delivery of 
the chemical mixture from the vat to the treating tank 
in the required proportions, is determined by the level 
of the orifice at the end of a swinging pipe submerged in 
the vat, this elevation being controlled by a %-in. cable 
connecting the end of this pipe to a drum and ratchet 
on a Sparling water meter installed in the raw-water 
line. This chemical take-off pipe is carried down into 
the bottom of a chemical dilution sump and thence to 
thie suction end of a 3-in. by 3-in. triplex chemical pump, 
whence it is carried through a 2-in. pipe alongside the 
raw water line to the mixing box at the top of the 
treating tank. A 2-in. pipe line supplies treated water 
to the dilution sump, which is maintained at a constant 
level by means of a float valve, while the inverted syphon 
in the chemical line from the mixing vat to the chemical 
pump is equipped with an open T-fitting where it is 
submerged in the sump. Consequently, treated water 
is drawn into the suction of the chemical pump when- 
ever the volume of chemical delivered from the mixing 
vat is less than the discharge capacity of the pump. 
Thus, the chemical pump is enabled to operate at a con- 
stant rate of discharge regardless of the amount of 
chemical being delivered. This arrangement also makes 
it possible to flush out the chemical line with treated 
water. 

The copperas is dissolved in a vat 4 ft. high, by 2 ft. 
6 in., by 4 ft. in plan, that is equipped with a pair of 
take-off pipes that normally lie in the bottom but are 
provided with a swivel connection so that they may 
be swung up when the vat is being recharged. A %-in. 
copper pipe connected to the take-off pipes serves as the 


suction line to a Nalco chemical pump, whence the cop- 
peras solution is delivered to a connection with the raw- 
water line. 

The equipment in the chemical control room includes 
a five-horsepower motor that supplies the power for 
the operation of the chemical-vat agitator, the chemical 
pump and the copperas pump, the transmission being by 
means of line shafting and silent chain drives. ; 

The treated water is taken off near the top of the 
treating tank through two 12-in. floating outlets and 
flows by gravity to the adjacent 50,000 gal. storage 
tank. However, as water must be delivered also to the 
second tank through a 6-in. cast iron pipe line about 
1,100 ft. long, a 3-in. centrifugal booster pump has been 
installed in a by-pass in the discharge line, within the 
chemical control room, to step up the pressure in the 
line whenever it drops below a predetermined level, and 
deliver the water to this storage tank at the rate of 
450 gal. per min. 

The bottom of the treating tank is equipped with a 
grid of perforated pipes from 1% in. to 6 in. in diameter, 
for the removal of sludge. This sludge system is con- 
nected to an 8-in. discharge line provided with.a control 
valve in the chemical control room, whence the sludge 
is discharged through an 8-in. cast iron pipe extending 
to the river. 


Improve Intake Facilities 


The old intake facilities consisted of a timber sump 
on the river bank, a short distance from a low spot in 
the river bed that formed a natural point of deposit for 
the sewage sludge in the badly polluted stream. To 
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correct this highly objectionable condition so far as pos- 
sible and to insure a more adequate intake, the old 
facilities were abandoned and a new intake was provided. 
A new sump, comprising a reinforced concrete box 14 
ft. deep, 10 ft. wide, and 12 ft. long (inside dimensions), 
was constructed on the river bank with its bottom well 
below the river bed elevation. From this box, two 
12-in. genuine wrought iron pipes were extended out 
into the river to a point on the bottom about 100 ft. from 
the sump, this point having been selected after a careful 
survey to determine the location of the maximum rate of 
flow in the river. These two drift lines were provided 
at their outer ends with strainers turned in the down 
stream direction by means of flanged elbows, the strain- 
ers consisting of 12-in. wrought iron pipes 10 ft. long, 
closed at the end with pieces of 3%-in. plate, and per- 
forated with %g-in. holes which were spaced 1 in. 
center to center. 

The two 12-in. lines are designed for gravity flow to 
the sump, whence the water is drawn into the pump in 
the nearby pump house through a new 8-in. suction 
line. This suction line is connected through a valve to 
an auxiliary 8-in. direct suction line that was extended 
out into the river a distance of 40 ft. and equipped with 
an 8-in. by 8-ft. perforated strainer, similar to those 
provided for,.the 12-in. drift lines. The 12-in. lines are 
providedwith valves’at the sump end, so that they may 
be shut off to permit the sump to be drained and cleaned 
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Floor Plan and Section of the Chemical Control Room 
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The Chemical Control Room Is Built Against the Treating Tank 


while the pump is drawing water through the 8-in. 
line direct from the river. 


An Automatic Plant 


Except for the charging of the chemical vat and the 
copperas vat, and the removal of the sludge, the opera- 
tion of the treating plant and the raw water pumps is 
entirely automatic. Three sets of automatic controls 
have been provided, which perform the following func- 
tions: One, actuated by the level of the water in the 
treating tank, starts the raw water pump when the level 
of the water in the tank has dropped two feet and stops 
the pump when the tank is full. Another starts the five- 
horsepower motor that operates the chemical pumps and 
vat agitator whenever the raw water starts to flow into 
the treating tank and stops the motor when the flow 
stops. The third control starts and stops the motor 
that operates the booster pump in the treated water 
delivery line in accordance with the level of the water 
in the more distant storage tank. 

The plant was placed in service on December 18, 1933, 
and has consistently furnished clear soft water for loco- 
motive and shop use since that date. The acid coagulant 
effectively removes the organic matter and the lime- 
soda ash-sodium aluminate treatment reduces the hard- 
ness to an average below 1.5 gr. per gal. and permits 
carrying an excess of 3 to 5 gr. per gal. of caustic soda, 
which protects the boilers without appreciably increas- 
ing the foaming tendency. Beneficial results were im- 
mediately apparent in the operation of both the yard and 
road locomotives. The interval between washouts is 
being increased from 4 to 7 days to the 30-day govern- 
ment limit as a consequence of the improved water 
quality and a well regulated blow-off schedule. Scale 
trouble has been practically eliminated. It is estimated 
that the plant will remove over 400,000 Ib. of scaling 
matter annually which would otherwise have gone into 
the locomotive boilers, and the improvement in operat- 
ing conditions indicates that the annual saving will equal 
the original cost of the plant. 

The water service improvements were designed under 
the direction of R. C. Bardwell, superintendent of water 
supply, of the C. & O., and the installation was under the 
direction of A. C. Harvey, chief engineer, and J. C. Wal- 
lace, assistant chief engineer of the Nickel Plate. The 
plant was constructed by the Railroad Water and Coal 
Handling Company of Chicago. 
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The Commission Is Now 
Installed in Its New Palace 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission has prac- 
tically completed its moving from its old building 
at Eighteenth street and Pennsylvania avenue to the 
magnificent new Greek temple which the government 
has provided for it at a cost of approximately $5,000,000 
at Twelfth street and Constitution avenue, and on Au- 
gust 20 began doing business at the new stand. The 
moving has been in process for nearly a month and many 
of the commission’s bureaus have been in the new build- 
ing for some time, as well as the offices of Co-ordinator 


hearing rooms of assorted sizes for lesser hearings before 
a division of the commission, a commissioner, or an 
examiner. 

Particular attention has been given to the acoustics 
and the main hearing rooms are virtually separate build- 
ings within the main structure. It will no longer be 
necessary for counsel in argument to compete with the 
Pennsylvania avenue street cars, which are probably re- 
sponsible for some, at least, of the misunderstandings 
which occasionally have existed between the commission 
and the railroads or shippers. 

The entire building is air-conditioned and the suites of 
the commissioners and their immediate staffs are far 
more luxurious than those of many railroad executives, 
including private shower-baths. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the commissioners disclaim any responsibility 
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New Labor, |.C.C. and Post Office Buildings in Washington. 1.C.C. at Lower Right 


Eastman’s organization, and the offices of the new Rail- 
road Retirement Board have been temporarily located 
there. If the board is not enjoined as a result of the liti- 
gation instituted by the railroads it will some day need a 
whole building for itself. The Federal Communications 
Commission also has some of the space. 

The new Interstate Commerce Building is physically 
connected with the new Postoffice Building, which fronts 
on Pennsylvania avenue, and with the new Labor Depart- 
ment Building, which with the I. C. C. structure prac- 
tically forms one building, with a government audi- 
torium between, on Constitution avenue between Twelfth 
and Fourteenth streets, facing the Mall. Thus is the 
commission symbolically sandwiched, like the railroads, 
between politics and labor. The I. C. C. part of the 
building has a frontage of 350 feet on Constitution ave- 
nue and 230 feet on Twelfth street, has 82,500 square 
feet of space, or 40 per cent more than that in the old 
building which only partly accommodated the commis- 
sion’s activities, and has seven stories and basement. 

There are eight hearing rooms, seven of them on the 
first floor, including two main hearing rooms with seat- 
ing accommodations for 304 and 206. There are smaller 


for the extravagance of their surroundings, which were 
chosen by another branch of the government, whatever 
may be their share of responsibility for the contrast with 
some railroad quarters. 

For the benefit of railroad officers who have to come 
to Washington, as most of them do at some time or other, 
it may be stated that the best way to find the new build- 
ing is to locate a taxicab driver who is familiar with 
“new deal” geography and its frevuent changes. Or, 
from the nearest street-car line at the more familiar loca- 
tion of Twelfth street and Pennsylvania avenue one may 
walk about a quarter of a mile south to Constitution ave- 
nue via Twelfth street or, under cover through the Post- 
office building. The increase in distance through its tor- 
tuous passages may be compensated for by the exuber- 
ance of cold air which emanates from the numerous 
ground floor entrances to Mr. Farley’s building. No tax! 
service is as yet available for the miles of corridors within 
the buildings, although elevators furnish the short-haul 
transportation service. When the I. C. C. eventually 
gets jurisdiction over all forms of transportation, or when 
the railroads take over the government, this situation 
may be remedied. 














B. & O. 70-ton Hopper Car with End Hoppers and Aluminum Parts 


B. & O. Builds Alll-Aluminum 








Hopper Car 


The use of end hoppers and the saving in weight by the use 
of lighter materials permits loading a nominal 


HAT is believed to be the first all-aluminum hop- 
per car built by any railroad was recently com- 
pleted and placed in service by the Baltimore 

& Ohio. Although nominally known as a 55-ton car 
because of its general construction and design, the new 
car is designated as a 70-ton car because the lighter 
weight of the material used enables it to carry an 
additional load on the same size journals as the former 
type of car. 

The use of end hoppers with end doors increased the 
cubic contents sufficiently to make room for the greater 
load. The gross load remained the same, but the weight 
saved through the use of aluminum permitted the car to 
carry a larger pay load. Standard 50-ton trucks with 
¥%-in. by 10-in. journals support the car, while the 
bolsters, spring planks and brake levers are of aluminum. 

The general dimensions of the car are: 


I a acdsa nitrinkcihaieitnaedbevdennede nmnonieeeianea 35 ft. 0 in. 
i aian pe Ralink Sdbnnwnionity ob weakens <wnd NGI 10 ft. 2 in. 
RS irs nubaghrigwsiesved wubusawsvanntiunmeaan 10 ft. 8 in. 
i cksiiukichakingessskwknanek saveinkiiiicedl 14,194 Ib. 
ee cs iu nconaaerie cnnaeobeenein kateb 14,506 Ib. 
Nn occ autcna ewnnhitnnwa Seeebaoall 27,700 Ib. 
Nominal MINI iersiete Sei incase CA nen we aaa med ealree BeOS eee 100,000 1b. 
EAR enn ZN 141,300 Ib. 


The maximum weight on the rail permitted by the 
axle size is 169,000 Ib. The capacity of the body, 2,450 
cu. ft., plus piling of 300 cu. ft., making a total of 2,750 
cu. ft., permits maximum load limits to be hauled in coal. 





55-ton car to 70 tons 
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In the construction of this hopper car a number of 
aluminum alloys are employed, the mechanical proper- 
ties of which are listed in Table 1. The center sill of 
the car is of the fish-belly type of girder construction built 
up of aluminum plates and angles of 17S-T aluminum 
alloy. This type of center-sill construction was selected 





Table I1—Mechanical Properties of Aluminum Alloy Used in the 
Construction of the All-Aluminum Hopper Car Built 
by the Baltimore & Ohio 


Yield Tensile 
Alloy strength, strength, Elongation, 
number Type Ib. lb. in, 
17S-T Wrought 35,000 58,000 20 
52S4%H Wrought 24,000 33,000 13 
3SYH Wrought 18,000 21,000 6 
4S Wrought 20,000 28,000 15 
220-T-4 Cast 26,000 44,000 13 





because of its ability to provide maximum strength with 
a minimum weight. The side stakes were built of 17S-T 
tees, 5 in. by 3 in. by 4 in., 14 1b., with a %4-in. by 5-in. 
riveting strip outside of the side sheet. The side sills are 
composed of 5-in. by 3-in. by 3-in. angles of 17S-T 
aluminum alloy and the corner posts of 3%4-in. by 3%-in. 
by 3%-in. angles. The top chords consist of 4%-in. by 
3 3/16-in by 9/16-in. Z-bars of 17S-T alloy. The side 
sheets, slope sheets and end sheets are %4-in. and on all 
of the details of the hopper construction where forming 
was necessary 52S%4H plate was used. The body bol- 

(Continued on page 239) 
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N. Y. C. Provides for 
Testing Air-Conditioned Cars 


IR-CONDITIONED passenger cars to be used 
A by the New York Central during the forthcoming 

season will include 200 Pullman sleepers, 17 par- 
lor cars, 32 coaches and 42 diners. Thirty-six of the 
diners, 22 coaches and the 217 sleeping and parlor cars 
will be equipped with Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation mechanical systems. The remainder of the 
cars will be equipped with Frigidaire electro-mechanical 


systems, which will employ 20-kw. Westinghouse gen- 


erators. 
The Pullman-equipped cars, with the exception of 
diners, use 32-volt apparatus and 550-amp. hr. batteries. 





Service Switchboard 


All cars having electro-mechanical systems, and all diners, 
using 64-volt systems, are equipped with 600-amp. hr. 
64-volt storage batteries, in four standard 8-cell battery 
boxes. 

To provide for testing the mechanically-equipped cars, 
3-phase 60-cycle 220-volt a.c. power outlets have been 
located at convenient points in yards and stations on the 
New York Central lines. The location and number of 
these outlets are as follows: Cincinnati, Ohio, Union 
Terminal, 8; St. Louis, Mo., Rankin Street station 
yards, 13; Indianapolis, Ind., passenger station, 2; Chi- 
cago, Ill., I. C. Weldon Street yard, 16; Toledo, Ohio, 
2; Detroit, Mich., Michigan Central coach yard, 16; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Union Terminal coach yard, 16; Bos- 
ton, Mass., Exeter Street yard, 14; New York, N. Y., 
Mott Haven yard, 50; Chicago, Ill., Root Street yard, 
82; Buffalo, N. Y., Terminal, 27. Heavy repairs will 
be made at the Root Street yard in Chicago. Only light 
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Branch Panel 


repairs will be made at the other points mentioned. The 
cost of installing the testing facilities was approximately 
$100,000. 

In practically all cases, the required electrical power 
is purchased. The installations consist of a service 
switchboard and whatever type of transformer or con- 
version apparatus is necessary to provide 3-phase 60- 
cycle 220-volt alternating-current power. This power is 
carried underground in cables to branch distribution 
panels. From these panels the branch circuits are car- 
ried underground to receptacles located at convenient 
points in the passenger yards or stations. All of the 
electro-mechanical air-conditioned cars are equipped 
with receptacles similar in type to those located between 
tracks, and portable leads are used to connect the power 
outlets with the cars. The power is used to operate the 
stand-by alternating-current motor which is available 
for driving the air compressor when the car is not in 
motion. When the compressor is thus driven, all of the 
air-conditioned equipment on the car can be tested in 
the same manner as if the compressor were driven me- 
chanically from the axle through the magnetic-speed 
reducer. 





Power Outlet 
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M. D. T. Develops Trailer Tank 
~ for Milk Service 


Special flat car with turntables carries two trailers having 
combined capacity of 4,100 gallons 


NEW type of equipment, designed for the rapid 
A low cost transportation of milk from the produc- 

ing areas to the metropolitan centers in joint 
rail-highway movement, has recently been developed by 
the Merchants Despatch Transportation Company, East 
Rochester, N. Y. The assembled equipment consists of 
two insulated milk tanks mounted on deep drop-frame 
semi-trailers, and an all-steel passenger-service flat car. 
In the design of each unit, every possible care was given 
to sanitation, safety and facility in handling, both on the 
highway and in transit on the flat car. The new equip- 
ment provides, in effect, for the storedoor delivery of 
milk. 

The milk tanks, of 2,050 gals. capacity each, were 
constructed with an inner shell of Allegheny metal 0.109 
in. thick, entirely welded and highly polished. The bot- 
tom of this inner shell was pitched toward the center and 
rear to insure complete drainage through a rear outlet 
valve. The inner shell, after having been painted with 
asphaltum and reinforced with structural shapes, was 
completely covered with two inches of corkboard insula- 
tion, carefully fitted and “hot-bath pitched,” over which 
was fitted an aluminum all-welded, highly polished outer 
shell conforming to the contour of the insulation. 

It is estimated that this insulation will insure the milk, 
which is precooled before it is loaded, against damaging 
temperature losses for at least 70 hours. A manhole 
located at the top center of the tank, contains a 4-in. 
filling port with “No Foam” pipe; a 3-in. venting port; 


a 4-in. to 3-in. reducer, and a vacuum and pressure re- 
lease valve. The manhole cover and all fittings are of 
stainless steel, highly polished and so constructed as to 
be easily dismantled and effectively cleaned. An alumi- 
num hinged lid, with padlock, acts as a dust cover over 
the entire manhole assembly. 

The tank is gravity drained through a sanitary 3-in. 
outlet valve located at the rear center bottom and pro- 
tected against dust and tampering by an aluminum hinged 
cover with padlock. It is securely fastened to an in- 
sulated steel cradle with stainless steel hold-down bands, 
and the cradle is. bolted to a deep drop-frame semi-trailer 
chassis. Aluminum hand rails extend the full length of 
the tank which, in conjunction with aluminum ladders 
up the sides and rail-protected walkways, enable a man 
to clean and polish safely all exposed surfaces of the 
outer shell, make connections at the filling ports in the 
manhole or clean all valves. 


The Trailers 


The semi-trailers are equipped with hydraulic brakes 
which operate through the king pin of the fifth wheel. 
The booster-controlled fifth wheel gives full and com- 
plete cab control of all braking and coupling operations. 
The trailer jack wheels are automatically raised or low- 
ered as the king pin enters or leaves the coupling jaws 
during the coupling and uncoupling opera‘ions. 

The flat car is of all-steel construction with fish-belly 
type center sills, channel side sills and steel floor plate. 


The Arrangement of the Turntable and the Trailer Supports on the Flat Car 
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The underframe is mounted on two passenger-type, four- 
wheel, cast-steel truck frames, made with pedestals and 
spring caps cast integral. The equalizer springs are 
triple coil and the bolster springs quadruple full elliptic. 
The air brake is schedule U.C. passenger equipment. 


Turntable Arrangement 


Two square built-up, all steel turntables with roller- 
bearing wheels, secured at the center with a pin extend- 
ing through the floor plate of the flat car, are mounted 
near each end of the car. The turntables revolve on a 
circular rail 4 ft. 4 in. in diameter, welded to the car 
floor plate. Spring locks keep the table from turning 
while in transit or when receiving or discharging the 
semi-trailer. Stationary wheel blocks, riveted to the 
turntable at one end act as trailer stops when loading, 
after which movable wheel blocks are placed in front of 
the rear wheels. These blocks, stationary and movable, 
are to hold the rear axle assembly only from shifting 
while in transit and are aided by rods with turnbuckles 
running from clips on the rear axle to the ends of the 
turntable. 

After the semi-trailer has been placed in position on 
the turntable, the tractor uncoupled and the unit turned 
to “In Transit” position on the flat car, a movable frame 
jacking device (screw and double toggle) near the cen- 





Above: The Tractor Turning a Trailer Preparatory to Unloading. 
Below: Method of Bracing the Tanks on the Car 


ter of the car centers and raises the load from the jack 
wheels, allowing them to ride free. Two screw jacks, 
located on the flat car near the end sill, also raise the 
load off the rear axle so that the rear tires carry only 
the weight of the rear axle assembly. 

The entire tank unit is secured against side sway and 
end motion while in transit on the flat car by rods with 
a turnbuckle running diagonally from each corner of 
the trailer chassis to the side sill of the flat car. 

Under favorable conditions the semi-trailer unit, when 
empty, can easily be revolved on the turntable by two 
men. Under unfavorable conditions, such as ice and 
snow, and when fully loaded, a cable is provided which 
is to be secured to a corner of the turntable and to the 
tractor and the unit revolved without manual effort by 
utilizing the available tractor power. 

It is expected that the new units will provide an effec- 
tive means of keeping milk traffic on the rails, in view of 
the rapid, efficient and sanitary service provided. 


Regulation of Truck 


Transportation Desirable’ 


By J. L. Keeshin; 


N advocating federal regulation of our industry, I am 
| not fearful of the propaganda that has been’ circulated 

to the effect that federal regulation of highway trans- 
portation would force l.c.l. traffic back to the rail carriers 
because of a higher rate structure that would be created 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Federal regu- 
lation of the industry will prove beneficial to the ship- 
ping public because a stabilized rate structure, based on 
cost of operation, will assure fair treatment to all ship- 
pers, irrespective of size or location. These rates would 
not and could not be based on rail classifications unless 
the commission would permit open discrimination be- 
tween two public utilities; namely the rail carriers and 
the motor truck industry. Certainly, under regulation 
the truck industry would be classed as a public utility. 


Federal Regulation Would Not Stifle Industry 


Would it be possible for the commission to dis- 
criminate against the motor transportation industry in 
favor of the rail carriers without discriminating against 
the shipping public, who are the necessary support for 
both agencies? Any federal regulation of the trucking 
industry in which discrimination would be permitted with 
the thought of diverting traffic back to the rails would 
be impossible. I do not feel that federal regulation 
would stifle our industry, no matter what attitude the 
commission would take toward it, for the Interstate Coin- 
merce Commission has never knowingly permitted any 
discrimination, and I feel confident it would not begin 
at this late date. 

The trucking industry should have its own classifica- 
tion of freight, since that mode of transportation does 
not require the stringent packing regulations now in 
effect on railroads. Through regulation, the trucking 
industry would benefit by a balanced freight movement, 
a condition which does not exist at the present time 
owing to the competition of illegitimate and “wildcat” 
operators, who haul anything, anywhere, anytime, at any 
price, merely to secure some kind of a load in their 
direction of empty haul. This, naturally, keeps even the 
present rate level higher than it normally would be and 
injures the facilities now afforded the shipping public. 


How Defeat Code Is Becoming Truckers’ Problem 


In the trucking industry, with its code in force, it is 
no longer a matter of being a law abiding citizen; it 1s 
becoming a problem of how to defeat the code. It isa 
question of survival of the fittest. Who will survive? 
Will it be the legitimate common carrier operator who 
has tried to adhere strictly to the law, as well as to the 
trucking code, or will it be the “wildcat” individual 
operator who has been a menace, not only to the truck- 
ing industry but to all other forms of transportation, as 
well as to the general public? 

If the established responsible common carrier operators 
are to conform strictly to the trucking code, they face 
a process of elimination over a short time, and a more 
serious situation will arise than ever before. That situa- 
tion not only will affect the truckers who are striving 
daily to operate as clean business people, but will affect 
the rail carriers even more seriously. If the establishe 


* From an address before the Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board. 
{+ President, National Highway Freight Association, Chicago. 
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common carrier operators should be forced out of busi- 
ness, what are these truckmen to do when they realize 
that they have paid the penalty for trying to operate 
honestly and see the wildcat or broker operator continu- 
ing operation? Why is this broker operating success- 
fully? Because he has no investment; he has no labor 
difficulties. Each truck is owned individually by the 
man who operates it. There is no one in this industry 
capable of watching what the individual does. 

It is the duty of the rail carriers to help the well- 
established common carrier operators fight this battle 
together, as it is impossible for the truckmen to bring 
about federal regulation unless full assistance is given 
them by the rail carriers and the public. Regulation at 
this time is essential to protect the free flow of traffic. 

Federal regulation must (1) stabilize the rate struc- 
ture, (2) establish national standards which the various 
states can use to permit a free flow of traffic, (3) apply 
the wealth of transportation data and experience gath- 
ered by the Interstate Commerce Commission in order 
to preserve a correct relationship between all competing 
forms of transportation, and (4) remove selfish interest 
from our national transportation picture and preserve this 
industry in fairness to those who have striven to give the 
public the best in transportation at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Quebec Central Eliminates 
Unprofitable Train Mileage 


\W/ ‘sen the idea of eliminating unremunerative pas- 


senger train mileage and meet the growing 

highway competition, the Quebec Central, a 
subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific, established the Que- 
bec Central Transportation Company as a motor coach 
operating subsidiary in 1931. Since that time, the motor 
coach operations have been increased and have enabled 
the railway to withdraw approximately 54,000 miles of 
unprofitable branch line passenger train operation an- 


nually, this figure being attained by operation in the 
summer season only, regular steam train service being 
restored for the period when the winter conditions of 
the roads are such as to prohibit efficient highway op- 
eration. 

Because of the severity of the winters and the heavy 
snowfall in Quebec, the Quebec Central Transportation 
Company coaches are operated in the summer and fall 
months only, usually beginning about the middle of May 
and continuing until the middle of November, depending 
upon weather conditions. The following routes are now 
being operated regularly by this company: Levis, Que., 
and St. George and Morisset, 75 miles; Sherbrooke, 
Que., and Newport, Vt., 50 miles; Thetford Mines, 
Que., and Sherbrooke, 81 miles; Beauceville, Que., and 
Lambton, 39 miles, or a total of 250 route miles per day, 
exclusive of Sundays, when no coaches are operated. 
This service is covered by three 2l-passenger coaches 
with 48-in. mail compartments in the rear and by one 21- 
passenger observation coach, while extra coaches for 
special parties are frequently operated throughout the 
district. 


Net Revenue Results Are Notable 


By efficient operation and careful scrutiny of each 
item of expense, the Quebec Central Transportation 
Company has not only succeeded in eliminating a great 
deal of unprofitable passenger train mileage, but it has 
also managed to show a small profit on the coach opera- 
tions themselves. For the 1933 coach operating season, 
for example, the earnings per coach-mile amounted to 
30.95 cents, while the expenses, including adequate de- 
preciation and all other charges ‘properly applicable to 
the motor coach operating subsidiary, were 29.35 cents 
per coach-mile. This showing is particularly notable in 
view of the rather sparsely settled territory through 
which these coaches operate. 

The motor coach operations of this company are co- 
ordinated with the steam train service of the Quebec 
Central Railway and the same fare structure is in effect 
on the coaches as prevails on the railway, while tickets 
issued by either the railway or the motor coach company 
are valid on both services. 


et PO 


Type of Coach Used by the Quebec Central Transportation Company 
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Storedoor Service for Automobiles 


Railway Express Agency handl 


es deliveries for the C. & N. W. 


and the C. M. St. P. & P. 


FTER handling more than 1,900 carloads ot 
A automobiles from the Janesville, Wis., plant of 

the Chevrolet Motor Company to Chicago since 
March 14 of this year, Chicago & North Western and 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific officers feel that 
the storedoor delivery of automobiles by the Railway 
Express Agency has proved its worth. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of the fact that, during the pre- 
ceding two years, all of this business moved either by 
highway trucks, or the automobiles were driven under 
their own power from the assembly plant at Janesville 
to the showrooms of the dealers in Chicago. The C. 
& N. W. inaugurated the new service on March 14 of this 
year, and the C. M. St. P. & P. on April 3. 


Damage Eliminated 


The winning back of this business, which had ap- 
parently left the rails for highway transportation, was 
accomplished by two principal factors. The convenient 
deliveries effected at the showrooms of the dealers -repre- 
sented one important consideration. The other was the 
factor of loss and damage: Driving the cars under their 
own power, of course, resulted in considerable wear and 
tear, and customers began to resent being sold a car 
as brand new when, in reality, it had already been driven 
a couple hundred miles. Likewise, with transportation 
all the way by truck, dents and scratches frequently 
resulted, not to mention occasional more serious damage. 
By comparison, since this business has been moving by 
rail and delivered by Railway Express Agency trucks, 
the total damage claims paid by the railways have 
amounted to less than $50, of which the express agency 
was responsible for $20. 

The storedoor delivery feature is quite inexpensive for 
the shippers, for the rate delivered at the purchasers’ 





showrooms is only 28 cents per 100 lb., compared with 
25 cents per 100 Ib. delivered at the railways’ team tracks, 
Without exception, the dealers are taking advantage of 
the storedoor delivery. The through rate, including de- 
livery charges, is collected by the railways, which, in 
turn, are billed by the Railway Express Agency for the 
delivery service, this charge varying with the zones into 
which the deliveries are divided. Zone 1 comprises all 
dealers within a radius of 10 miles of the railroad un- 
loading dock and about 90 per cent of the autos are de- 
livered in this zone. Zone 2 consists of the territory 
between 10 and 15 miles distant, and zone 3 from 15 
to 20 miles. 


Operating Features 


The rail movement is handled in cars equipped with 
Evans auto loaders, which permit the loading of four 
automobiles in a car, and the entire transportation serv- 
ice is handled on a four-automobile unit basis. One of 
the important factors for the railways is the fact that 
the cars used are in what amounts to rapid ferry service. 
The loaded cars are given overnight service from Janes- 
ville to Chicago, a distance of approximately 100 miles; 
they are unloaded immediately upon arrival and returned 
at once to Janesville for re-loading, so that a relatively 
small number of specially-equipped cars can handle the 
traffic. 

The Railway Express Agency takes charge of the 
automobiles and their delivery immediately after the 
cars are spotted at the dock for unloading. The trans- 
fer from car to truck is accomplished by both railroads 
at freighthouses that had been abandoned until the be- 
ginning of this movement. 

After a joint inspection by the railway and the express 
agency, forces of the latter unload the automobiles from 


The Storedoor Delivery Is Effected 
by Means of Tractors, Hauling 
Trailers Fitted Especially for This 
Service in Express Agency Shops 
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the cars. This work is performed by men from the 
express company’s extra list and is done quite rapidly. 
A check of several days’ operations shows that a crew 
of four men will unload four fully assembled automo- 
biles from each box car in 20 min. The automobiles are 
then classified on the dock and, unless the shipment is 
“order notify,” loading on trailers for storedoor delivery 
is begun at once. In the case of “order notify” ship- 
ments, the automobiles are held, subject to regular de- 
murrage charges, until the bill of lading has been 
cleared. 


Loading Methods 


The storedoor delivery is effected by means of Chevro- 
let tractors, hauling trailers fitted up especially for this 
service in the Railway Express Agency’s Chicago shops. 
The original bodies were removed from 16 of the trailer 
units, and the chassis extended to the required length 
to hold two automobiles, using eight-inch channel irons 
bolted on the chassis frame as runways. These trailers 
are of two types, the ones recently rebuilt having the 
channel irons elevated at the front so as to extend over 
the roof of the tractor cab, reducing the overall length 
of the float from 40 ft. to 35 ft. to comply with the 
Illinois statute covering the length of motor trucks and 
trailers. 

The first trailers to be specially equipped were 40 
ft. long, but this complies with the Chicago length limit 
and these trailers are use exclusively for deliveries within 
the city limits. All the trailers in this service are 
equipped with easily adjustable run-down channel irons 
to facilitate unloading at the consignees’ places of busi- 
ness, where trailer-level platforms are not available. 

All the automobiles are handled in units of four. In 
cases where small dealers order only one or two autos 
at a time, the shipments are consigned in lots of four 
to the Chevrolet warehouse in Chicago and deliveries 
are made there. 

As each trailer has a capacity of two automobiles, 
the units of four are handled by two floats, consisting of 
a tractor and trailer each. These floats back up to the 
platform at the same time and the two drivers assist 
each other in the loading process. While one of the men 
drives the cars on to the trailers, the other ties them 
down. A turnbuckle chain attached to the front end of 
the trailer is used to tie down the first automobile 
loaded, while the second auto is made secure by a simi- 
lar chain attached to the rear of the chassis. As an 
additional precaution to prevent shifting in transit, the 
emergency brakes of the autos are set and they are left 
in gear. Two of the trailers are equipped with winches 
for handling the heavier models of autos. In cases where 
it is necessary to load two of the longer wheel-base 
models on the same trailer, the second auto to be loaded 
is backed on to the trailer, thus obtaining additional 
space that would otherwise be occupied by the head- 
lights and front fenders, but in no case is it necessary to 
load fewer than two autos to the trailer. 

_At the C. & N. W. transfer dock, the driveway pro- 
vides sufficient backup space for loading at right angles. 
At the C. M. St. P. & P. dock, however, an adjacent 
track limits the driveway to a 30-ft. width, thus render- 
Ing right angle loading impossible. At this dock, to 
telieve this condition, a platform with a spotting capacity 
of four floats has been built in the driveway and con- 
necting with the shed, the floats being spotted parallel 
with the shed. The autos are first driven out onto the 
Platform and then loaded onto the trailers, as at the 
C.& N. W. dock. 

In both cases, the loading of the trailers is quite rapid. 

check of loading operations indicated that the average 








If Necessary the Autos Can Be on Their Way to Showrooms Within 30 
Minutes of the Time They Are Spotted at the Dock in Box Cars 


time for loading each float and tying down the load, 
was from five to seven minutes, depending upon the size 
of the models. Thus it will be seen that, if necessary, 
the autos can be on their way to the showrooms within 
30 min. of the time they are first spotted at the dock in 
the box cars. The final unloading operation at the con- 
signees’ places of business is also simple and rapid, aver- 
aging about six minutes for each trailer, or three minutes 
per automobile. 


B. & O. Builds 
All-Aluminum Hopper Car 


(Continued from page 233) 
ster plates and the truck bolsters were made of 17S-T 
sheets and plates. 

Striking castings, side-stake extensions, end and center 
hopper hinge butts, front and rear draft lugs, side-bear- 
ing stiffeners and housings, and truck bolster center-plate 
supports were made of 220-T-4 alloy. Hand holds, grab 
irons, hopper-door hinges and coupler release rods were 
made of 17S-T forgings, while brake levers were made 
of 17S-T sawed plate. The brake pipe was made of 
3S%4H, standard and extra heavy I.P.S. tubing. Truck- 
spring planks were made of 17S-T pressed plate. Steel 
rivets were used throughout. 


Weight Analysis 


In building the aluminum hopper car 10,175 lb. of 
aluminum were used—9,196 Ib. in the body and 979 Ib. in 
the trucks—resulting in a total net saving in weight of 
16,185 lb. A steel car of corresponding dimensions with- 
out the end hoppers has a light weight of 43,885 lb., and a 
Joad limit of 125,115 Ib. *In such a car the ratio of the 
light weight to the load limit is 35.1 per cent, whereas in 
the aluminum car described in this article the ratio is 19.6 
per cent. In other words, taking the weight of the car 
and the load the revenue load is 83.5 per cent of the 
total gross weight for the aluminum car as compared 
with 74 per cent in a corresponding steel hopper car. 
Since the cost of aluminum is somewhat higher than the 
cost of steel it replaced, the additional initial cost of the 


aluminum hopper car was 16.6 cents per pound of weight 
saved. 


Communications and Books... 


Railroads and Research 


To THE Epitor: 

Some of the most ardent supporters of the theory that the rail- 
road industry is lax in promoting research do not appear to be 
familiar with just what has been done along this line. Judging 
from my own department, signaling, the railroads of United 
States and Canada can show an imposing accomplishment. The 
trouble is that the railroads have not “tooted their own horn 
enough” and this applies to other phases of the industry as well as 
research. 

Advances made in automotive engineering are, figuratively 
speaking, represented by a single automobile. Having constructed 
the automobile, the manufacturer’s responsibility is practically 
ended. Not so with the railroads; the use of equipment in haul- 
ing people and commodities is an even greater problem than its 
construction. 

One hears of the relatively small amount of money spent by 
the railroads for research. No one has any real idea of the 
amount of money so spent, since the research is being conducted 
principally by the regular forces. I am satisfied that the railroads 
would not have to apologize to the public or to any other industry 
regarding the size of this sum. 


CHICAGO 


ICONOCLAST 


Loss of Live Stock Traffic 


Deserves Serious Consideration 


South Omana, NEsR. 
To THE Epitor: 


During the past three years there has been much discussion 
regarding freight and passenger traffic now carried by interstate 
motor vehicles; the major portion of which was formerly carried 
by rail. 

The discussions relating to freight tonnage dealt generally with 
the loss of less carload merchandise, farm products, and petro- 


leum by pipe lines. Rarely, and in a casual way only, have the 
discussions concerned live stock shipments to and from the great 
stock yards districts; such as Denver, Fort Worth, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Sioux City, South Omaha, Ogden and Chicago. This 
is probably due to the fact that the major stock yards are not 
daily exposed to the view of the general public and railroad men 
as are the local freight and passenger stations where there is 
daily contact between rail transport and the communities served. 

Both public and railroad men, however, would be astonished, 
and perhaps railroad men would be appalled, if they personally 
were to observe the extent of live stock tonnage carried by high- 
way trucks into stock yards districts. Here, at South Omaha 
stock yards, one of the greatest of the country, one may observe 
a constant stream of trucks throughout the night carrying a tre- 
mendous tonnage of live stock from the great plains states 
bounded by the Rocky mountains and the Missouri river. 

During recent years this truck movement has been progressively 
increasing. The greater part of the tonnage originates within a 
radius of 300 miles but much of it, however, comes from far 
distant grazing regions; some from distant Montana and Wy- 
oming. 

The capacity rating of a railroad stock car is: Cattle, 25 head; 
calves, 60; hogs, 60; sheep, 225; and horses and mules, 20. To 
determine the number of carloads of stock carried by highway 
trucks it is, therefore, in order to divide the number of head car- 
ried by the appropriate foregoing ratings. 

Official reports for 1933 disclose the following figures relating 
to live stock movement into South Omaha yards for subsequent 
local disposal or trans-shipment to various market centers: 


These figures indicate the huge volume of live stock tonnage 
carried by trucks. The preponderance of sheep carried by rail 
as compared with trucks, is due, of course, to the long haul 
movement from the great sheep ranges of Oregon, Idaho and 
California; which states are so far distant that truck transporta- 
tion is not practicable. 

Here, in these live stock figures, is a source of rail transport 
revenue so profitable that all authorities concerned with the neces- 
sity for maintaining and increasing railroad freight earnings 
should study thoroughly some means of recovering the tonnage. 

It is suggested that the railroads might inaugurate their own 
localized collection system by railroad live stock trucks in the 
various producing regions, hauling the stock to the local railroad 
pens for consolidation into carloads and train loads. 

The long-haul truck movement on the highways is frowned 
upon by private automobilists and any restoration of rail traffic 
would, in sequence, diminish the long-haul truck movement on 
the highways and therefore the revenue income of the railroad 
and the safety factors upon the public highway would be mate- 
rially bettered. 

It is probable that the live stock departments of the railroads 
are cognizant, to some extent at least, of this vast movement of 
live stock by trucks. It is a subject, however, worthy of serious 
study not only by the personnel of the department chiefly in con- 
tact but also by chief executives. 

EpwIn SWERGAL 


New Books 


Communications in the Far East, by F. V. De Fellner. 362 pages, 
8 in. by 5% in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Published by 
P. S. King & Son., Lid., London, Eng. Price, 15 shillings. 

This is described as a concise analysis of the railways, shipping 

and other means of communication of the Far East, based on an 

extensive study of existing literature and on the author’s per- 
sonal observations. Opening with a general introduction, which 
discusses existing natural and economic conditions and the 
present state of transport and communications in the territory 
under survey, the book proceeds to a consideration of railways, 
maritime shipping, inland waterway navigation, highway and 
air transport, and communication facilities, in Japan, Korea, 

Manchuria, China and Siam. A third section deals with means 

of communication between the Far East and other parts of the 

world, including a description of shipping and communication 
lines to America, Australia and Africa; and of the Trans-Siberian 
and Pacific railways as routes to the Orient. Included also is 

a large amount of statistical data and other information which 

should be of value to all who are interested in economic condi- 

tions in the countries surveyed. 


Old Waybills, by Alvin F. Harlow. 504 pages 8% in. by 5% 
in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Published by the D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, Inc. New York. Price, $5. 

This book is aptly characterized in its sub-title as “The Romance 

of the Express Companies” for there was indeed plenty of 

romance—and its spirit has been caught by the author—in the 
story of the development of the express business from the days 
when it was the personal side-line of stage drivers to the present 
set-up, including air-express, which the pioneers “only dimly 
foreshadowed with their little hand-bags, which toiled slowly 
on the backs of horses and men through the California hills, 
which jogged at ten miles an hour by stage-coach across the 
plains.” All of this is fascinating history and Mr. Harlow has 
presented the whole panorama in fascinating style, while at the 
same time basing his work solidly upon a vast amount of re 
search and documentary evidence. Also, in gathering together 
the book’s illustrations—there are some 75 included—the author, 
one is prone to think, could hardly have found such suitable and 
interesting material had he not possessed, in considerable degree, 

a resourcefulness similar to that of the early express men whom 

he dramatizes in their work of tracking down consignees in the 

remote mining regions of the West. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Railway Queen 


Miss Gracie Jones, British railway “queen”, and daughter of a 
Welsh section laborer for the London, Midland & Scottish, has 
returned home, stating that she was simply overwhelmed by the 
reception given her by railroaders and railways on this side of 
the water, including an elaborate presentation at the Wings of 
the Century show at A Century of Progress Exposition. 


Baseball Extra 


The railways are nearly always well represented in the 
major leagues. This year its Len Koenecke, hard-hitting out- 
felder of the Brooklyn Dodgers who is the leading represen- 
tative. Koenecke’s father, Herman, is an engineman for the 
C.&N. W. at Adams, Wis., and Len himself put in some years 
fring for his father before his baseball talents became 
outstanding. 


Ready for Emergencies 


Every passenger train run by the Great Western Railway 
of England is provided with at least one qualified ambulance 
man. Every trainman and traveling ticket collector must be 
proficient in first aid before he is appointed to such a position. 
The first railway ambulance class, composed entirely of rail- 
way employees, was formed in 1878. Today, over 10,000 em- 
ployees in all grades are fully qualified in ambulance work, 
and 1,442 medals for 15 years’ efficiency and 45 for 30 
years’ efficiency have been awarded. It is a significant fact that 
many more calls are made upon the railway men to render first 
aid on the highway than on the railway. 


Humane Society Note 


There is a lame deer in the hills near St. Regis, Mont., which 
is alive because of the humane impulse of the crew of a North- 
ern Pacific passenger train which operates between Wallace, 
Idaho, and Missoula, Mont. Recently the train crew dis- 
covered a young deer which had been racing down the side 
of a railway cut and had become trapped in a wire fence along 
the right of way. With one leg caught fast in the wires, the 
deer evidently had been struggling for hours. The train was 
stopped and the brakeman and fireman went to the animal’s 
rescue. Within a few minutes, it was liberated and, to the de- 
light of the passengers, it scampered up the hillside, despite its 
lame leg and disappeared. 


Sleeping Car History 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
To THe Eprtor: 

In these days when the Pullman Company is trying to sell 
the idea of single occupancy section at a very reasonable extra 
charge, it is amusing to read a time table of the St. Paul & 
Duluth Railroad which became effective March 9, 1890. This 

Duluth Short Line,” now, I believe, a part of Northern Pacific, 
advertised sleeping cars between St. Paul and Duluth, etc. This 
Paragraph followed: 

Unless requested to the contrary by occupants of lower berths, 
the upper berth, when not in use, will remain closed. 

At this time, both Pullman and Wagner sleepers were in use. 
The C.St.P.M.&O. ran both from Duluth-Superior to Chicago. 
The St.P.&D. time table does not state whether their sleepers 
were Pullman, Wagner, or their own. 

Back in ’82, the Grand Trunk (then the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk) started no trains on Sunday, although those already in 
motion on the stroke of midnight ran through to destination. And 
4 year earlier, in ’81, when the Denver & Rio Grande was finished 
only to Red Cliff and Gunnison, a line cutting off Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo was projected on their map, running from 

Cequia in almost a straight line to Salida. It was 53 years, 


Wever, before a cut-off was finally opened, Dotsero-Orestod, 
June 15, 1934, 


Buett W. Hupson. 
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S. A. L. Centenary 


More and more railways are joining the hale and hearty cen- 
tenarian ranks, and, at length, we have come to the age where 
practically no one alive was born before there were railroads. 
The centenaries began, of course, in the thickly settled east, but 
they are beginning to move about the country now, the present 
one taking place in the Old South. 

This year the Seaboard Air Line is celebrating the centenary 
of its first operation over the Portsmouth & Roanoke, now part 
of the S. A. L. secondary main line between Portsmouth, Va., 
and Norlina, N. C. Thus the component lines of the present 
S. A. L. antedate the War Between States by several decades, 





RBBSIBACIOWA 
* To be observed by those sending or receiving Produce or other 
articles, by the 
PORTSMOUTH AND ROANOKE RAIL ROAD. 


lst The will be open from sunrise to for the reception 
and delivery of Goods, and nothing will be received or delivered afler 
sunset. 

2a. A duplicate bill must be sent with each boat or dray bringiug goods for 
transportation; one of which will be retained by the Agent, the other 
returned with an acknowledgment of the articles having been received. 

3d. All articles must be distinctly marked with the name of the consignee 
and depot at which they are to be left. 

4th Steel and Iron in bars must be securcd in bundies or each var distinctly 
marked. 

5th. Lime, Tar, Molasses, Glass, Stone or Crockery ware, Demijohns, and 
Juga. either full or empty, and Furniture or i not bored, or Har 
ness not securely bundled. will only be carried at the risk of the owner. 

6th. Grain, Meal, &c. will only be carried in two bushel bags, with the own- 
ers name marked upon them. 

7th. All kegs containing gun powder, must be put up securely in bores or 
barrels ana markea Gun Powder, ot they will nol be received. 

8th. Sacke containing Salt or any other article, must be strong and well se- 
cured, or they will only be taken at the risk of the owner. 

9th. Freight on articles sent to persons residing more than one mile from 
the depot to which they are directed, must be paid to the Agent at Ports. 
mouth 





10th. The Agent will require a receipt for all goods delivered by him, and 
will give a receipt for all goods, for which the company are liable under 
the foregoing regulations. 





RATE OF TRANSPORTATION. 
On Goods, Wares, and Merehandize, for every 100 lbs. 4 Mills per mile. 
On Lumber, continued to the end of the Road 7 Cts. pr. ton, pr. mile. 
Do delivered along the line of the Road, &8do. do do. 
Passengers trom Depot to Depot, 5 Cents per mile. 
No Passenger is carried any distance for less than 50 Cents. 
No Package is received for less than 25 Cents freight. 
ARTHUR EMMERSON, Pssswerr. 
PORTSMOUTH. January, 1836. 





T. 3. Beane, Pumrres—Posrenovrs 











Tariff of Nearly a Century Ago 


and played a major part in that war. A special act, passed 
March 8, 1832, by the Virginia legislature, authorized the in- 
corporation of the P. & R. to construct and operate a railroad 
from Portsmouth to the Roanoke river, and a special act of the 
North Carolina legislature, ratified on January 9, 1833, permit- 
ted the P. & R. to enter that State. Construction was begun 
in 1833 and the first section of the line was completed westward 
from Portsmouth in 1834. 

The accompanying illustration depicts a tariff issued by the 
P. & R. that has reached the advanced age of nearly a century. It 
will be observed that tariffs of those days were not as complex as 
they are now. The classification hardly needed an encyclopediac 
book, divided, as it was, as between lumber and everything else 
that might conceivably be shipped. The passenger fare of five 
cents “depot to depot” might offer more complexities now than 
it did then. Imagine, if you can, figuring a round trip fare 
from coast to coast on that basis today! 








Nearing Half-W ay Mark 


on P. R. R. Improvements 


More than 12,000 men now working on 


project—weekly payrolls 
total about $300,000 


Nearing the half-way mark on its exten- 
sive electrification improvement and equip- 
ment building program, financed by 
P.W.A., the Pennsylvania announced on 
August 17 that more than 12,000 furloughed 
railroad men are working directly on the 
project, with weekly payrolls running 
around $300,000. Orders for materials and 
supplies for the job already placed in 
American markets approximate $23,500,000. 

It is estimated by railroad and govern- 
ment officials that at least 25,000 men have 
been given employment on the railroad and 
in industry as a result of the improvement 
work. 

The roadway electrification project be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington is being carried on in 
three sections, the first embracing the line 
between New York and Liddonfield, Pa., 
the second the trackage from Liddonfield 
through Philadelphia and Wilmington, Del., 
to Back 'River, Md., and the third from 
Back River through Baltimore to 
Washington. 

In the first segment the passenger elec- 
trification, which includes the Princeton 
branch, additional tracks through Trenton 
and the trackage between Rahway and 
Woodbridge Junction, is about 40 per cent 
complete. Several additional substations 
have been completed, the steel structure to 
support the wires is finished and the wiring 
itself is rapidly nearing completion. Freight 
electrification in this section is about 70 
per cent complete as to the steel work, 
while the wiring is about 20 per cent 
complete. 

In the segment between Liddonfield and 
Back River, which includes the electrifica- 
tion of the road’s elevated freight line 
through Philadelphia, additional track elec- 
trification at the new Pennsylvania Station 
in Philadelphia, and both passenger and 
freight electrification south of Wilmington, 
Del., the steel work is approximately 65 
per cent complete, and the stringing of 
wires and construction of substations is 
actively under way. The Back River-Wash- 
ington section is not quite so far ad- 
vanced due to the necessity for making 
certain track rearrangements at Baltimore 
Union Station and new tunnel construc- 
tion at Baltimore. This work is now well 
in hand, however, and electrification is 
progressing rapidly through the Baltimore 
territory southward to Washington. 

Already more than 14,300 tons of steel, 


2,800,00 pounds of copper wire, and 6,650 
tons of cement for foundation work have 
been used in carrying the project forward. 
A total of 76 work trains is now operating 
daily on the electrification job stringing 
wires, erecting steel and hauling materials 
and supplies. 

Rapid progress also is being made in 
reconstructing the railroad signal lines and 
overhead signal bridges to take care of 
the faster train speeds possible umder 
electric traction. Telegraph and telephone 
lines are being rearranged and placed in 
underground conduits all along the road to 
eliminate interference with the overhead 
feed wires. 

In the railroad’s shops at Harrisburg, 
Altoona and Pittsburgh, on the fabrication 
and erection of 7,000 new freight cars 
under construction by the railroad as a part 
of the general P.W. A. improvement pro- 
gram, as a peak 2,501 men were employed. 
The present weekly payroll is $60,000. Of 
the total order 4,972 cars have been com- 
pleted. More than 147,000 tons of steel 
and 16,600,000 feet of lumber are required 
for the car construction project. 

Hundreds of additional men are engaged 
in the construction of 28 electric passenger 
locomotives for service on the New York- 
Washington line, both in the Altoona Shops 
of the railroad, where eleven of these en- 
gines are being assembled, and in the plants 
of the electrical companies. Work is also 
going forward on fifteen switching engines 
for the new line. 


Milwaukee Exhibits Detector Car 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, in conjunction with the Sperry 
‘Rail Service, has placed a rail detector 
car of a new design on public exhibition 
at the Union Station, Chicago. The car 
is to be used for testing rails between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities. 


Barge Employees on Strike 


Because of a dispute over pay, about 
50 employees of the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Lines have been out on strike since 
August 10. The men, mostly laborers, 
requested an increase from 35 cents to 40 
cents an hour which was refused by the 
lines. The strikers are non-union men. 


Fatalities at Crossings Increase 


As recorded by the American Railway 
Association, the number of persons killed 
on railroads at highway grade crossings 
in May of this year was 140, which is 51 
more than in May, 1933; persons injured, 
303, compared with 182. For the five 
months ending with May, the totals were 
617 killed (an increase of 76) and 1786 
injured (an increase of 533). 
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Ontario Government 


Probes Temiskaming Line 


Liberals seek evidence of flaws in 
predecessors’ stewardship of 
province's railway 


Charges that the bonded indebtedness 
of the road was now $43,000,000, that the 
annual statements did not present true pic- 
tures of the operations because surpluses 
were claimed when deficits were actually 
the result and that personal expenditures 
of the officers in entertaining and in the 
use of the private cars were extravagant 
featured the hearings thus far by the 
special commission named by the newly 
elected Liberal Government of Ontario to 
investigate the operations by the recently 
ejected Henry Ministry of the Temiska- 
ming & Northern Ontario, owned and oper- 
ated by the Ontario Government. While 
the principle of government ownership is 
not at stake, the new Hepburn Govern- 
ment is trying to justify its charges of mis- 
management of this road which runs from 
North Bay north through the rich mining 
country as far as James Bay. The inves- 
tigating commission is headed by Armand 
Racine, a lawyer of Windsor, Ontario, 
while Harry W. Steele is acting as investi- 
gating accountant for the commission. 

Total bonded indebtedness of the Temiska- 
ming & Northern Ontario to the Ontario 
government today was placed at $43,000,000 
by Mr. Steele. On questioning from 
Armand Racine, he said the annual state- 
ments of the railway were misleading and 
charged a person does not obtain a “true” 
picture of the road’s finances from the 
statements, 

Evidence concerning the financial status 
of the road took up most of the first day’s 
hearing and Mr. Steele, David Hamilton, 
auditor of the company and W. H. 
Maund, secretary, were the chief witnesses. 

Total accumulated deficits from 1919 
were $7,766,453 according to a report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Steele who claimed it was 
a true statement of the road’s annual sur- 
pluses or deficits since that year. Mr. 
Steele testified the commission owes $8- 
181,839 in interest to the Ontario govert- 
ment as of October 31 last. According 
his report, the railway’s books showed a 
deficit of $18,023 in 1933 but after “adjust- 
ment for interest” the deficit was $1,176- 
340. The company’s books showed a sUur- 
plus in 1932 of $65,541 but Mr. Steele 
changed this into a deficit of $742,476. | 

The claim of a deficit of $7,766,543 
based on a failure to charge interest om the 
original $30,000,000 loan to the railway 
from the Ontario government, witnessés 
said. 
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© 35 Super-Power Locomotives on one division of a certain railroad decreased direct 





operating costs 34% when compared with Mikado and Santa Fe type locomotives 








most of which were only five years old and none of which were over ten years old. 






SUPER-POWER LOCOMOTIVES PRODUCE MAXIMUM GROSS TON 
MILES PER TRAIN HOUR WITH MINIMUM FUEL CONSUMPTION 
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“We know nothing about the interest 
charges,” said Mr. Hamilton, testifying of 
the $30,000,000 loan. ‘We have not got 
it charged in our books,” he added. He 
would not say that the statement was mis- 
leading to the public because ‘everybody 
knew the interest had not been included in 
the report.” 

Mr. Maund testified that there was noth- 
ing in the minutes of the railway com- 
mission authorizing payment of “special 
allowances” to George W. Lee, chairman 
of the railway commission. Mr. Lee, it 
was testified, was paid $2,500 annually 
from 1927 to 1929 and $3,500 annually 
from 1929 until 1934 for “entertainment.” 

The entertainment account, the secretary 
continued was inaugurated on instruction 
of Howard G. Ferguson and George S. 
Henry, former Ontario premiers. Chairman 
Lee, he added, gave him orders to advance 
these sums. He considered the expendi- 
tures properly authorized. 

Efforts of Commissioner Armand Racine 
to obtain the mileage made by the private 
car “Temagami” failed when Mr. Hamil- 
ton testified he could obtain the mileage on 
the Temiskaming lines but not on other 
roads. The commissioner asked for a full 
report on the car’s movements in 1932 and 
1933. He intended, he emphasized, to ob- 
tain the exact operating costs of the private 
cars. 

Allegations that certain officers and 
“favored employes” of the railway were 
reimbursed through various departments 
for the 10 per cent reduction in their sal- 
aries were in the hands of Mr. Racine, 
commissioner investigating the railway’s 
affairs. Commissioner Racine said that 
complaints filed with him alleged that the 
10 per cent wage reduction put into effect 
by the Conservative government did not ap- 
ply to all employes, the so-called “favored 
employes,” it was complained, receiving 
the 10 per cent back through other 
departments. 

The investigation is also going into the 
question of the number of free meals 
served on the private cars owned by the 
Temiskaming line. 


R. V. Fletcher Speaks on Pension Act 


R. V. Fletcher, general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives, ad- 
dressed the Washington Transportation 
Club on August 16, on the railroad retire- 
ment act. 


Railroads Must Bulletin New 
Labor Law 


The National Mediation Board has is- 
ued a general order to the railroads requir- 
ing them to post on bulletin boards a 
notice stating that all disputes between 
the carriers and their employees will be 
handled in accordance with the railway 
labor act and that stated paragraphs of sec- 
tion 2 of the law as amended at the last ses- 
sion of Congress are by law made a part of 
each contract between carriers and their 
employees and shall be held binding re- 
gardless of any express or implied agree- 
ments to the contrary. The paragraphs 
required to be quoted in the notices are 
those that representatives shall be desig- 
nated by the respective parties without in- 
fluence, interference, or coercion; that em- 
ployees shall have the right to bargain 
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collectively through representatives of their 


. own choosing; that a majority of any craft 


or class of employees shall have the right 
to determine who shall be its representa- 
tive; and that no carrier shall require 
any person seeking employment to promise 
to join or not to join a labor organization, 
etc. 


M. & O. Strike Averted 


A strike of approximately 2,500 em- 
ployees of the Mobile & Ohio, scheduled 
to take place on August 18, was averted 
after the new national mediation board 
agreed to mediate the wage dispute. The 
decision to strike followed the failure of 
employees and management to agree upon 
the restoration of wages that prevailed 
prior to the receivership of the railroad. 


July Locomotive Shipments 


Shipments of railroad locomotives from 
principal manufacturing plants, reported to 
the Bureau of the Census in July, totaled 
6, as compared with 3 in June, none in 
July, 1933, and 9 in July, 1932. Unfilled 
orders at the end of July, totaled 134, as 
compared with 138 at the end of June, 80 
at the end of July, 1933, and 120 at the 
end of July, 1932. These statistics do not 
include data on locomotives produced by 
railroad companies in their own shops. 


Port and Terminal Charges 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, War Department, has issued the 
1934 edition of “Port and Terminal 
Charges at United States Ports,” giving in- 
formation regarding the services and 
charges of the United States government 
and local port authorities which are ap- 
plicable to vessels, freight, and passengers 
at United States ports and data respecting 
the physical features and commerce of the 
ports. 


Missouri Pacific Ordered to 
Continue Pension Plan 


United States District Judge C. B. Faris 
has directed the trustees for the Missouri 
Pacific to continue the company’s pension 
plan but to place on the rolls no additional 
employees because of “the mere fact that 
they have reached the retirement age,” 
until further orders from the court. The 
trustees had asked for directions because 
of the creation of the United States Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 


U. S. Pays Milwaukee $73,989 
Damages 


The United States Government, on 
August 14, paid the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific $73,989 for damages 
to the railroad’s property in connection 
with the construction of a lock and dam 
on the Mississippi river at Hastings, Minn. 
Following the construction of the dam, 
property of the railroad became inundated 
and as a result the railroad filed a suit 
asking for $150,000 damages. 


Reduced Cost of Refrigeration 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture announces that improvements in the 
precooling of fruit cars at loading stations 
in California and Arizona are saving for 
the orange growers of those states a mil- 
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lion dollars a year, the rate per car for 
precooling being now $10, as compared 
with rates $15 higher heretofore in effect, 

The new arrangement is particularly use. 
ful in spring and fall. At points where 
trains are made up, cool air (25 deg. F) 
is blown through the cars for about eight 
hours; this enables the fruit to be started 
out at 40 deg. F., and after the trains 
have crossed the hot desert region the 
ventilators are opened for the admission 
of the cool outside air. 


Katy Dismantling 4,551 Cars and 
Engines 

This years’ dismantling program of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, now under way, 
calls for the dismantling of 4,551 pieces of 
equipment and the salvaging of more than 
60,000 tons of scrap material. The pro- 
gram, begun on April 30, calls for the dis- 
mantling of 2,012 coal, 985 stock, 510 auto- 
mobile, 489 box, 307 ballast and 103 outfit 
cars, 52 locomotives, 80 passenger cars, 
including 2 business cars and 13 miscella- 
neous cars. More than a third of the work 
has been done, 1,672 pieces of equipment 
having been dismantled as of July 31. The 
work is proceeding at the rate of about 15 
cars a day. 


1.C.C. to Complete Western Union 
Valuation 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on August 20 adopted an order re- 
questing the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission to complete a tentative valuation 
report on the property of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. The com- 
munications act provides that the commis- 
sion shall, if requested by the Communica- 
tions Commission, complete such valuations 
of carriers subject to the act as were in 
progress when it was passed, and transfer 
the records relating thereto to the new 
commission. 


Ticket Scalpers Prosecuted 


A total of 30 railroad ticket scalpers 
have been prosecuted in Chicago during the 
last three months as the result of an 
ordinance passed by the city council. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1933, there were ap- 
proximately 20 individuals engaged in the 
business of scalping tickets under the guise 
of being sub-agents of bus companies. This 
year, about 50 additional individuals with 
established locations entered this field of 
activity. The prosecutions may be carried 
out under the city ordinance which provides 
for a maximum fine of $50, or under 4 
state law which requires a posting of a 
bond of not less than $100 or the filing 
of a real estate bond of $1,000 for each 
offense. In addition, a fine of $500 and a 
year’s imprisonment may be exacted. Sec- 
ond offenders are usually prosecuted under 
the state law. 


Adjustment Board for Railway 
Express Agency Employees 


Arrangements have been completed A 
tween the Railway Express Agency and the 


‘Brotherhood of Railway Clerks to establish 


an Adjustment Board for the consideration 
of grievances of express employes, in pur 
suance of Section 3 of the amended Rail- 
way Labor Act. The Board will consist 
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YOU SELDOM USE 


Because more tractive effort is need- 
ed to start a train than can be used 
at speed, the power and weight 
necessary to produce that tractive 
effort is useful but a small part of 
the time. 

When the locomotive is rolling 
this weight is nothing but waste 
that must be hauled around and just 
piles up maintenance costs for itself 
and the track. 

Application of the Booster 
changes all this. The Booster pro- 
vides the extra tractive effort to get 
more train up to road speed in half 
the time. . 

After that the entire capacity of 
the locomotive cylinders and drivers 
can be used for hauling the train. 

This eliminates the need of haul- 
ing a lot of weight over the road 
merely to start the train. 

It also makes a corresponding sav- 
ing in fuel costs and a corresponding 
reduction in maintenance bills. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 


The close tolerances essential to efficient 
Booster operation call for genuine repair 
parts made by Franklin. 
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of two representatives each of the Express 
Agency and the clerks’ organization with 
a further provision that in the event the 
Board deadlocks, it will call in the services 


of a neutral referee. 


The agreement establishing the Board 
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was reached after a series of conferences 
terminating August 7. This Board will be 
known as Express Board of Adjustment 
No. 1, and will handle grievance cases of 
all classes of employes except those repre- 
sented by the International Brotherhood of 
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Teamsters and the shopcraft organizations. 
A somewhat similar arrangement has been 
made with the teamsters’ organization for 
the handling of grievances that may be pre- 
sented by any of their members. 
chinists and the blacksmiths have indicated 


The ma- 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 147 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 


Item 
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A generation of railroad men have put 
the matter of locomotive arches up to 


American Arch Company. 







American Arch Company has designed 


the Arches for the new locomotives. 





American Arch Company combustion experts 






have checked over the locomotives on their 






first runs; have helped organize storage sys- 





tems; have developed methods that give 





greater mileage from Arch Brick. 





Added to this has been constant, systematic 





research that steadily improved design and 
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simplified brick shapes and sizes. 

Those roads who have entrusted their loco- 
motive Arches to American Arch Company 
are daily deriving a real dollars and cents 


benefit from the service given by these locomo- 


tive combustion experts. 
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their desire that their cases be handled by 
the National Adjustment Board, but since 
during the past fourteen or fifteen years, 
these two organizations have never pre- 
sented any grievances that have not been 
settled in conferences, it is anticipated that 
that situation will continue. 


Car on Repair Track Legally Not 
in Use 


A car which has reached the repair track 
for repairs is not “in use” within the 
Safety Appliance Act. It is out of service 
and the railroad can take off a handhold 
or any other safety appliance necessary to 
effect the repairs without violating the act. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit, in an action by J. K. Kelley against 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, iioids 
that a field brakeman who was injured by 
falling from such a car because of the 
removal of a grab-iron could not recover 
under the act. 


California Truck Operator Fined 


John H. Betts, Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco truck operator, on August 12, paid 
what is probably the largest fine ever 
collected by the California Railroad Com- 
mission in a truck case. The defendant 
was declared to have violated a commission 
order to cease operations after he had 
been found to be operating as a common 
carrier without a certificate of public 
necessity. The fine of $955 was paid after 
the Supreme Court had upheld the com- 
mission’s order. 


In Aisle Accident Cases Negligence 
Must Be Proved 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth 
Circuit, affirming judgment of the Federal 
District Court for Middle Alabama for the 
defendant in an action by a passenger 
against the Atlantic Coast Line, 71 F 
(2 d.) 115, holds that a passenger who 
slipped on a banana peel in the aisle of a 
coach must prove negligence of the com- 
pany to recover for resulting injuries. No 
presumption of such negligence exists. And 
mere proof that the passenger slipped on 
a banana peel while in the act of taking 
her seat is insufficient to take the case to 
the jury. 


The Accident Mill 


The accident mill “grinds and grinds,” 
and the grist is always a loss. This is the 
topic of Circular, No. S-412 of the Safety 
section, A.R.A., which has been issued by 
L. G. Bentley, chairman of the committee 
on education, for the month of September. 
The main feature of the circular is a pic- 
ture of a “mill” embellished with a dozen 
scenes, familiar in personal injury records, 
supporting the main theme. Referring to 
the immediate economic questions which 
always come up in accident cases, the circu- 
lar says: 

“Not only does the injured man stop 
work, but all within sight or hearing stop 
work too; therefore production for the 
time being stops. Morale is damaged. A 
new worker must be trained, and all this 
loss shows up on the debit side of the in- 
dustrial ledger. Too few foremen realize 


that while it may not be written in dollars 
and cents as a charge against their ad- 
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ministrations, it is there just the same. 
Money spent without return in service or 
product. 

“It has been said—and who can deny 
it—that for each dollar expended by in- 
dustry and insurance companies, in their 
attempts to satisfy personal injury claims, 
ten times that amount is lost in intangible 
ways for which neither the employee nor 
his employer can ever be indemnified.” 


Club Meetings 


The Southern and Southwestern Rail- 
way Club will hold its annual outing at 
Jacksonville, Fla., on Thursday and Friday, 
September 20 and 21. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting at La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, on Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 10. The speaker will be W. J. 
Patterson, director of the Bureau of Safety, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who will 
talk on the activities of that bureau. 

The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
(St. Paul) will hold its next meeting at 
the Y.M.C.A., Minnesota Transfer, on 
Monday, evening, September 10. F. C. 
Hasse, general manager of the Oxweld 
Railway Service, will present a paper, with 
motion pictures, on the Oxweld process. 


Fullerton Hopeful of Inter-Railroad 
Co-operation 


Judge C. P. Fullerton, chairman of the 
trustees of*the Canadian National, ex- 
pressed a hopeful view of the possibilities 
of further co-operation of that railway 
and the Canadian Pacific, in an interview 
at Winnipeg last week. 

The Canadian National, he said, was 
effecting all ico-ordination possible and 
would continue to co-operate with the 
Canadian Pacific in this regard. No esti- 
mate of the economies so far effected 
could be made, he added. 

Judge Fullerton would express no opin- 
ion on the amalgamation of the two roads. 
“I let Mr. Beatty do all the talking on that 
subject,” he said in a reference to E. W. 
Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific. 


Western Railway Club Holds 
First Outing 


After a successful season’s program of 
technical papers and addresses, in the 
course of which its membership has been 
built up to a total of more than 1,500 rail- 
way Officers and supply company represen- 
tatives, the Western Railway Club plans to 
hold its first annual outing and golf party 
on September 10 at the Olympia Fields 
Country Club, Chicago. The entire day 
will be devoted to a series of games and 
recreation, including golf, tennis, bridge, 
etc., with prizes of all kinds offered for all 
kinds of players. Dinner in the evening 
will be followed by a special entertainment, 
the entire program being designed to 
afford members and guests a maximum 
opportunity to fraternize and become bet- 
ter acquainted. 


1. C. Establishes Door-to-Door 
Pick-Up and Delivery 


Express service, which consists of mov- 
ing merchandise on passenger trains, at 
freight rates was established by the IIli- 
nois Central on August 20 on that part of 
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the railroad lying south of St. Louis, and 
east of the Vicksburg ( Miss.) Crossing of 
the Mississippi river. Door-to-door Pick-up 
and delivery service is provided by the 
Railway Express Agency without extra 
charge at all points where it has such 
arrangements for its usual service, About 
550 commodities included in the first fiye 
freight classifications are eligible for pas- 
senger-train movement at the same rates 
at which they have previously moved as 
freight. The rail movement must not 
exceed 400 miles and the merchandise mus 
be adaptable for handling in express 
service. 


Reduced Georgia Freight Rates Now 
in Effect 


The general reduction in class freight 
rates, ordered by the Public Service Com. 
mission of Georgia, which has been con- 
tested in the Federal court by the railroads 
of the state, was put into effect on August 
20, the railroads having abandoned their 
suit after being told by the Federal court 
that their application must be presented 
first to the state courts. The new tariffs 
make a reduction said to average 18 per 
cent on class freight rates and 14 to ]7 
per cent on naval stores and petroleum, 
The Seaboard Air Line and the Southern 
announced their abandonment of litigation 
on the sixteenth and the other roads soon 
followed. 

The controversy between the railroads 
and the state was based in part on questions 
concerning state railroad taxes, and it is 
expected that now the carriers will present 
revised tax returns for 1934, making them 
the same as those of 1933. 


Passenger Fare Inquiry 


State commissioners have selected repre- 


sentatives to sit with the Interstate Com-' 


merce Commission in No. 26550, pagsenger 
fares and surcharges, as a co-operating 
committee of eight in the conduct of the 
inquiry. They are as follows: Eastern 
rate group—Nelson Lee Smith, chairman 
of the New Hampshire Commission; and 
Alexander Mahood, a member of the West 
Virginia Commission; southern rate 
group—Hugh White, president of the 
Alabama Commission; and Sam C. Blease, 
member of the South Carolina Commis- 
sion; western rate group—Andrew R. Mc- 
Donald, a member of the Wisconsin Com- 
mission; and Ernest O. Thompson, a mem- 
ber of the Texas Commission; and Moun- 
tain Pacific group—J. F. Shaughnessy, 
chairman of the Nevada Commission; and 
E. K. Murray, director of the Departmen! 
of Public Works of the state of Washing: 
ton. J. D. Lamb, a member of the New 
Mexico Commission, was elected as alter- 
nate to Mr. Shaughnessy, and Thomas E. 
McKay, a member of the Utah Commi 
sion, was elected as alternate to Mr. 
Murray. 


Exhibitors at Roadmasters’ Convention 


A total of 30 companies have already 
taken membership in the Track Supply 
Association and 28 of these companies will 
present exhibits at the forty-ninth annual 
convention of the Roadmasters’ and ee 
tenance of Way Association at the Hote 
Stevens, Chicago, on September 18-20, ac: 
cording to information released by L 
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Superheater units, in fact, 






are cooled by steam at 600 to 
650 deg. F. 
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motives are worked harder — 
have resulted in the develop- 
ment of the present highly 
efficient superheater, designed 
and constructed especially to 
stand up under the severest 
conditions of locomotive op- 


eration. 


After many years of this se- 
vere duty, when superheater 
units become worn and un- 
serviceable, do not throw 
them away and, above all, do 
not patch repair them — for 


patching superheater units is 


just another way of breeding 
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Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 





Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 





engine failures. Usually un- 


serviceable units can _ be 
rebuilt at about half the cost 
for new units — that is, they 
are completely remanufac- 
tured, rigidly inspected and 
tested, and returned to you 
prepared to withstand the 
same gruelling service as be= 
fore, and for many more 


years. 


The Elesco unit remanufac- 
turing service reclaims your 
unserviceable units and 
service 
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Ryan of the Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company, 230 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, secretary of this organization. 


The companies which have arranged for 
exhibits to date are as follows: 
Air Reduction Sales Company, New York. 


American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Com- 
pany, Aurora, ‘ 

ae Frog & Switch Company, Memphis, 
Te 

The Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Malleable Iron Company, Chicago. 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York. 
O. F. Jordan Company, East Chicago, Ind. 
Lundie Engineering Corporation, New York. 
Maintenance Equipment Company, Chicago. 
Morden Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago. 
The National Lock Washer Company, Newark, 
N 


N. J. 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, Chi- 
cago. ~ 
The P&M Company. Chicago. 
Pettibone-Mulliken Company, Chicago. 


The Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New 


York. 
Positive Rail Anchor Company, Marion, Ind. 
The Rail Joint Company, New York. 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance, Chicago. 
Railway Purchases and Stores, Chicago 
Railway Track Work Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation, New York. 
Sellers Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
Sinclair Refining Company, New York. 
Sperry Rail Service, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
teat om Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
White Manufacturing Company, Elkhart, Ind. 
Woodings-Verona Tool Works, Verona, Pa. 
Applications for Membership Only 
Electric Tamper Equipment Company, Lud- 
ington, Mich. 
Northwestern Motor Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Air-Conditioning Brings Business to 
Seaboard Air Line 


The Seaboard Air Line, during the first 
seven months of this year, increased its 
passenger revenue 43 per cent as compared 
with the {first seven months of 1933. 
Reduced fares, bringing new travelers to 
the railroad were responsible in large 
measure for these augmented revenues but 
another important factor has been the pop- 
ularity of the Seaboard’s air-conditioned 
trains. 

In this latter connection the Seaboard 
has recently issued a statement discussing 
the relationship of air-conditioning to train 
travel. The statement explains in detail 
the workings and benefits of the air-con- 
ditioning system employed on the Sea- 
board’s “Southern States Special” and the 
“New York-Florida Limited.” 
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“Numerous letters,’ the statement says, 


“from people in all walks of life acclaiming 


Seaboard’s air-conditioned service are re- 
ceived daily. Among these letters are some 
from medical doctors praising the health 
aspects of air-conditioning. In addition to 
removing all pollen which is the cause of 
hay fever, rose colds, and other respira- 
tory ills, there is no danger of drafts to 
patients who might be seriously affected 
by them.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Pittspurc, SHAwMuT & NortH- 
ERN is inquiring for two Mallet locomotives 
of the 2-6-6-4 type. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Woopwarp Iron Company, Wood- 
ward, Ala., is inquiring for 60 ore cars of 
50 tons’ capacity. 


THE GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTA- 
TION CorPORATION is building five Dry-flo 
tank cars of 60 tons’ capacity to be leased 
to the B. T. Babbitt Company, Albany, 
N. Y., for transporting silica sand. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE Union Paciric is inquiring for 
1,300 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at Omaha, Neb. 


THE BartrmoreE & Onto has ordered 
200 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at Springfield, Ill, from the American 
Bridge Company. 


THe Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has ordered 250 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 250 
tons for a bridge at Fremont, Neb., from 
the Omaha Steel Works. 


* 


On the Wabash at Moberly, Mo. 
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DeLtawarE & Hupson. — Specifications 
and an estimate of cost of $223,630 for 
the elimination of the Scotia road crossing 
of the Delaware & Hudson on the Chazy. 
Rouses Point State Highway in the 
Town of Chazy, Clinton county, N. Y, 
have been approved by the Public Service 
Commission. The commission also author- 
ized the railroad company to spend $22535 
for certain work in connection with the 
elimination by direct employment of labor 
and purchase of materials. A low bid of 
$84,732 submitted by I. M. Ludington’s 
Sons, Inc., for the elimination of the Wind- 
sor crossing of the Delaware & Hudson in 
the Town of Champlain, Clinton county, 
N. Y., was also approved as not excessive. 
The commission directed the railroad com- 
pany to award the contract and begin the 
work, 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WeEsTERN— 
Erte.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has amended a previous order 
to approve revised contract plans and an 
estimate of cost of $167,137 in connection 
with the construction of the approaches to 
the elimination of grade crossings of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and 
the Erie in the Town of Big Flats and the 
Town and Village of Horseheads, Che- 
mung county, N. Y. The cost of construct- 
ing a 30-ft.. pavement over the cost of con- 
structing one equal to the present pavement 
is to be paid for by the Department of 
Public Works, and is estimated at $32,637. 


Erie — DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & 
WESTERN.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has ordered that East Am- 
herst street shall be constructed below the 
grades of the Erie and the Lackawanna 
in Buffalo, N. Y. The estimated cost is 
about $200,000. 


Intinois Division oF Hicuways.—ln 
accordance with the terms of the National 
Recovery Act, the Illinois Division of 
Highways has recently awarded contracts 
for the construction of a number of high- 
way subways. L. Balkin Builder, Inc, 
Chicago, has received a contract for the 
construction of a subway under the tracks 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Oak Forest, at a cost of $33,987, while a 
contract for constructing the substructure 
of a subway to carry Route 57 under the 
tracks of the Chicago & North Western 
at Niles Center has been let to Keystone 
Builders, Inc., Chicago, at a cost of $28,467. 
Contracts for the fabrication and erection 
of the superstructure of the latter subway 
have been let respectively to the American 
Bridge Company, at $31,826, and William 
J. Howard, Inc., Chicago, at $18,756. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—The Town line oF 
Youngs crossing of this road in the Towns 
of Homer and Truxton, Cortland county, 
N. Y., has been designated for elimination 
by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission. The plans provide for carryms 
the highway over the Tioughnioga rive 
and over .the railroad at a point just west 
of the existing crossing. The total cost 
of the project is about $64,500, of which 
Cortland county will pay $38,009. 


Continued on next left-hand pase 
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RAILROAD DIESELS 
FOR RAILROAD MEN 


An actual and typical one year's 
operation of an Alco 600 H. P. 


Diesel Locomotive 














Hours Fuel Oil Lub. Oil 
Month Operated Gallons Gallons 
Jan. 498 2014 15 
Feb. 685.5 3942 20 
Mch. 720 3640 20 
Apr. 696 4032 183 
May 720 3976 15 
June 688 3819 20 
July 696 3752 125 
Aus. 722.5 4816 18 
Sept. . 702.5 Site 10 
Oct. 707.5 4622 135 
Nov. 699 4068 45 
Dec. 547 4040 5 
Total 8082 47893 611 
Gallons per hr. 5.93 0757 














During this year this locomotive was in the shop two 
weeks for its yearly overhaul, which required the 


onal following man hours of work:— 

of 

oh Diesel 194. Hrs. 
nc, Mechanical including wheels turned 965 “ 
i Electrical 112% “ 

> at —— 
me Total Man Hours amis “ 
ur 

the 

ern This advertisement (No. 10 of a series) presents 
16. another of the many factors which, all combined, make 


the Alco Diesel an outstanding purchase. 
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Supply Trade 





The Buhl Sons’ Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has been appointed distributors of 
Toncan iron by the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, Youngstown, Ohio. 


John Randolph & Son, McCormick 
building, Chicago, have been appointed 
agents with territory from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast, for the Apex Tool & 
Cutter Company, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 


The Silver Welding Service, West 
Roxbury, Mass., has been appointed dis- 
tributor in the Boston district for the pro- 
ducts of the Universal Power Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Andrew D. Hunt recently resumed his 
duties as manager of engineering of the 
South Philadelphia (Pa.) Works of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. Mr. Hunt was ap- 
pointed to this position in 1926 but in June, 
1931, was temporarily transferred to the 
Chicago office of the company to act as 
steam specialist for the northwestern dis- 
trict. In October, 1932, he was recalled to 
the South Philadelphia Works, to serve 
again as steam service manager, which 
position he had previously held from 1920 
until his appointment in 1926 as manager 
of engineering. 


Herbert A. May, who recently resigned 
as assistant to the president of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been appointed vice-president of 





Herbert A. May 


the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company and will have his headquarters 
in the Gulf building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
May is a director of a number of other 
industrial companies. 


A. E. Ainlay, formerly sales manager 
of the Midwest Locomotive Works, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the newly created locomotive di- 
vision of the Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Columbus, Ind. 
Mr. Ainlay’s engineering experience began 
in April, 1910, with the Watson Machine 
Company, Paterson, N. J., and in 1915 he 
entered the engineering and sales depart- 
ments of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
remaining with that company until 1918. 


RAILWAY AGE 


The next six years were spent in the en- 
gineering departments of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, the 
Carnegie Steel Company and the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company. In August, 1923, 
he entered the locomotive field as assistant 





A. E. Ainlay 


chief engineer of the Plymouth Locomotive 
Works, Plymouth, Ohio, later becoming 
sales manager of that company. In 1930, 
he went to the Midwest Locomotive Works 
in charge of sales and engineering and held 
that position until his connection with the 
Cummins Engine Company. 


Hearing on Proposed Modifications 
of Locomotive Code 


Public hearing on proposed modifica- 
tions of the approved N. R. A. code for 
the locomotive manufacturing subdivision 
of the machinery and allied products in- 
dustry, will be conducted on August 29 by 
Deputy Administrator J. G. Cowling, at 
Washington, D. C. The proposed modifica- 
tions affect the industry’s trade practices, 
especially with regard to the giving of 
rebates, credit or discounts. 


Small Locomotive Code Authority 
Recognized 


The National Recovery Administration 
has announced its approval of the method 
of selecting the members and its recogni- 
tion of the following as the duly chosen 
members of the code authority for the small 
locomotive manufacturing subdivision of 
the machinery and allied products industry : 
H. B. Ayers, H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; R. P. McColl, McIntosh & Seymour 
Corporation, Auburn, N. Y.; H. H. Perry, 
Whitcomb Locomotive Works, Rochelle, 
Ill.; C. E. Heath, Fate-Root-Heath Com- 
pany., Plymouth, O.; S. D. Wright, Atlas 
Car & Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
O.; and George W. Alcock, Lima Loco- 
motive Works, New York, N. Y. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


SrructurRAL Metat Patntinc. — The 
National Lead Company, New York, has 
issued a thorough treatise on structural 
metal painting, which is included in a 
small size booklet of 160 pages. This 
booklet, of which A. H. Sabin and F. M. 
Hartley, Jr., are co-authors, discusses the 
subject in an inclusive manner under 219 
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headings, which are indexed for the con- 
venience of the user. Since the booklet 
goes far beyond the actual application of 
protective coatings and deals with sych 
subjects as the theories of corrosion, con. 
ditions affecting paint life, the science of 
paint, paint formulation, facts about paint. 
ing materials, testing, judging the value of 
paints, estimated areas and cost, formulas 
etc, it should be informative and helpful 
to those who specify and order painting 
materials, as well as to those who actually 
apply the materials. 


Financial 





DatLtas TERMINAL & Union Depot— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
extend from April 1, 1933, to January 1, 
1952, the maturity date of $731,000 of its 
5 per cent first mortgage bonds. 


Detta Vattey & SouTHERN.—Stock— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue at not 
less than par $25,000 of capital stock. 


Denver & Rio GranpdE WEsTERN.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a narrow-gage line extending 
from Pagosa Junction, Colo., to Pagosa 
Springs, 30.9 miles. 


Georcia & FLoripaA—Abandonment.— 
The receivers have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the branch line from McAdoo, 
Ga., to Tennille, 56.66 miles. 


LenicH & NEw EncLanp.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Slating- 
ton, Pa., to Slate Junction, 6 miles. 


LenicH & NEw ENGLAND.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on August 21 an- 
nounced that it had sold to Stroud & Co. 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, the highest bid- 
bers, $1,204,000 of this company’s 4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates which had 
been issued to the Public Works Admin- 
istration, at a price of $970.11 per $1,000. 
As the certificates do not begin to bear 
interest until May 21, 1935, and June 21, 
1935, this represents slightly less than a 
4 per cent yield. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Aug. 21 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- ¥ 
sentative railway stocks.. 35.54 34.58 48.11 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, 63c, quarterly; 
Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, both payable Octo 
1 to holders of record August 31. aee 
Boston & Albany.—$2.00, payable Septem 
29 to holders of record August 31. ble 
North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, pay4 
August 25 to holders of record August 20. 


73.62 73.08 73.39 


Continued on next left-hand pose 
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PROVIDES 


This modern system of signaling is not only 
adapted to single track operation, but is 
proving its worth in connection with multi- 
ple track operation where it is desired to 
run trains on either track, in either direction, 
by signal indication without written train 
orders. 


1881 


Operating officers have found that, in addition 
to providing more expeditious handling of- 
trains with greater safety, “Union” C. T. C. in- 
stallations have increased the capacity of the © 
line to the extent of deferring additions to 
trackage, and in some cases have found it 
economical to revert to single track operation. 


Gnion Switch & Signal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
CHICAGO 


1934 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL ST. LOUIS 








Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


John D. Landis, purchasing agent of 
the Reading Company, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa, has been appointed 
assistant to president of that road and the 
Central of New Jersey, with the same 
headquarters. Mr. Landis will have super- 
vision over purchases and stores matters 
for both roads. Mr. Landis was born in 
Chester County, Pa., on June 29, 1859. He 
entered the service of the Reading as rod- 
man in the engineering department in 1879. 
Two years later he was appointed chief 
clerk in the same department and in Jan- 
uary, 1894, he became assistant purchasing 
agent. Mr. Landis was promoted to the 
position of purchasing agent in April, 1897. 
In July, 1918, he was appointed a member 
of the Regional Purchasing Committee of 
the United States Railroad Administration 
and the following year he again became 
purchasing agent for the Reading, continu- 
ing to serve in that capacity until his re- 
cent promotion. 


OPERATING 


W. E. Staley, chief telegraph and tele- 
phone inspector of the Western region of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Chicago, will retire on September 1 after 
nearly 50 years of service with this 
company. 





TRAFFIC 


A. S. Robertson has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Montour, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed H. 
E. Sheets, who died on July 27. 


Henry F. McCarthy, assistant general 
traffic manager of the St. Louis South- 
western, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed general passenger 





Henry F. McCarthy 


agent of the Boston & Maine and the 
Maine Central, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. Mr. McCarthy is a native 
of Porstmouth, N. H. He attended the 
schools of that city and was graduated 
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from Harvard college in 1927. Shortly 
thereafter he entered the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He resigned from the 
service of that road in 1929 to continue 
his studies of traffic problems under a 
Strathcona Fellowship in Transportation 
at Yale University. He then entered the 
service of the St. Louis Southwestern as 
assistant general traffic manager, from 
which position he resigned to become 
general passenger agent of the Boston & 
Maine and the Maine Central. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Wesley A. Clem, assistant purchasing 
agent of the Reading, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent for that road and the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, with the same head- 
quarters. Mr. Clem entered the service 
of the Reading in March, 1906, as clerk 





Wesley A. Clem 


in the purchasing department. He was 
transferred to the Central of New Jersey 
in a similar capacity about a month later 
and in September of that year he returned 
to the Reading. Mr. Clem was appointed 
assistant purchasing agent for the latter 
road in May, 1917, and served in that posi- 
tion continuously until his recent pro- 
motion. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Albert A. Johnson, who has been ap- 
pointed engineer maintenance of way of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
with headquarters at Hoboken, N. J., as 
reported in the Railway Age of July 28, 
was born at Mansfield, Pa. He was grad- 
uated from Lafayette College in 1907 and 
entered the division engineer’s office of 
the New York Central later in the same 
year. He was appointed assistant super- 
visor on the Eastern division of the same 
road in 1910 and six years later he became 
assistant engineer of the same division. 


From 1918 to 1920, Mr. Johnson served in 


a similar capacity in the office of the en- 
gineer of track, Lines East. On the latter 


date he was appointed track supervisor 
at Kingston, N. Y., later serving in the 
same position at Albany, N. Y. Mr. John- 
son entered the service of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western as track engineer 
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in 1926, serving in that position contin- 
uously until his recent promotion. 


OBITUARY 


Fred Meyers, superintendent of trans. 
portation of the Wabash, with head. 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., died in Kansas 
City, Mo., on August 13 from heat pros- 
tration suffered on August 9. 


Harry E. Sheets, traffic manager of the 
Montour, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died suddenly on July 27. Mr. Sheets 
was born in Middletown, Ohio, on August 
23, 1876. He attended the high schools of 
that city and studied law for four years, 
He was admitted to the Ohio Bar in March, 
1899. Mr. Sheets entered railway service 
with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie in July, 
1901. The following year he entered the 
traffic department of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company. Since 1914 Mr. Sheets has been 
in the service of the Montour, having 
served consecutively as general freight and 
passenger agent and traffic manager, the 
position he held at the time of his death, 


John C. Stubbs, who retired as di- 
rector of traffic of the Harriman lines (the 
Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific) 
in 1912, died on August 13 at Los Angeles 
at the age of 87 years. Mr. Stubbs was 
born at Ashland, Ohio, and first entered 
railway service in March, 1869, with the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis (now 
part of the Pennsylvania) as a clerk. In 
the following year he went with the Cen- 
tral Pacific, advancing through various 
positions in the traffic department to that 
of general traffic manager. In 1885, when 
this road was acquired by the Southern 
Pacific, Mr. Stubbs was made general 
traffic manager of the latter company and 
later was advanced to third vice-president. 
In 1901 he was selected by E. H. Harriman 
to serve as director of traffic of his lines, 
with headquarters at Chicago, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 


W. H. Johnson, general agent and 
superintendent of terminals of the Norfolk 
& Western, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va., died at his home in that city on July 
31. Mr. Johnson was born at Charles 
Town, W. Va., on October 26, 1871. He 
entered the service of the Norfolk & West- 
ern as telegraph operator on the Flat Top 
division in August, 1889. He was later 
transferred in a similar position to the 
Radford division and in 1891 he was ap- 
pointed train dispatcher on the latter 
division. In 1902 Mr. Johnson became 
night chief dispatcher and three years later 
he was advanced to the position of chiel 
dispatcher. He served in the latter 
capacity until February, 1907, when he was 
appointed assistant trainmaster of the Nor- 
folk division. From May, 1910, to De- 
cember, 1918, Mr. Johnson served as supe! 
intendent of the Winston-Salem South- 
bound Railway. He was then appointed 
superintendent of the Roanoke terminals 
and in 1920 he was transferred to Norfolk 
in the same position. In May, 1921, Mr. 
Johnson was also made general agent # 
Norfolk in addition to being superintendent 
of terminals, in which capacity he served 
until his death. 
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Roya Velaitaiel ile: 





HERE is no use of looking for high mileage and low 

maintenance unless every wearing part on the locomotive 
can measure up to the severe service conditions of present 
day operation. 


Especially those wearing parts inside the valves and cylin- 
ders—between the crossheads and guides—between the 
pedestal jaws and driving boxes—outside of floating rod 
brasses and in the boiler on the dry pipe line. 





These are the parts for which HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace 
GUN IRON is being specified by most of the leading rail- 
roads. Not only to insure high mileage with low mainte- 
nance but also minimum consumption of fuel. 





+s Bog Hunt-SPILLER MEG. CORPORATION 


Bull Ring® J.G. Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. W. Ellet, Vice-President, 
c 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: — Robb & Co., Ltd., ~: North Bank Rd, Montreai, P. @. 


Ageat for Latin Am 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Chureh Street, “New York, N. Y. 


== HUNT’ SPILLER 
aon GUN_IRON 
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Region, road and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 
Boston & Maine........+.. 
19 

Y., New Hav. & Marts..8 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson........ 


Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie). .1 
Grand Trunk Western..... 
Eee Valley ccccccovveve 
Michigan Central ......... 


New York Central......... ; 


New York, Chi. & St. L.. 


Pere Marquette ........ wen 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 


ee 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio........-- 


Big Four Lines.........+-- 
Central of New Jersey...... : 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. _ 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 
Raee Tele +c0< cccceaceks i 
Pennsylvania System ...... 


DEE a rneeccdvesqeceaen 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio......... 
Norfolk & Western......... 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 


Central of Georgia......... 


_—* Contzal (incl. 


Northwestern Region: 


Chicago & North Western.. 
Chicago Great Western..... 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.. 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 


DMT cc Utecsdsenenanes 
Great Northern .....cccess 


Minne. » &. P. & S. 


\) Pee ee ereee 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav... 


Central Western Region: 
DN cprtoswaevesnwacsons 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
P. & S. F.) 


Chi., Burl. & Quincy....... 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 


Chi., Rock I. & Gulf).... 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western.. 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake.... 


Oregon Short Line......... 


Southern Pacific—Pacific 


OO LEE 
We TROIS occscccccesis 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. &S. Fe........ 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines .... 


Missouri Pacific .....2.+e+. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.. 


St. Louis Southwestern 


BOE nobesnseshse<ecueee 
Texas & New Orleans...... 


Donne B Pees <cccsecvos 


Average 
miles of 


road 


operated 


402 


= 
w 
N 


is) 
a 
to 


Train- 
miles 


124,020 
116,746 
254,048 
46,739 
47,372 
336,476 


199,826 


312,134 
74,099 
69,751 

514,352 

491,516 


1,347,649 
1,209,219 


365,972 


820,027 
764,145 
595,242 
594,738 


583,854 
554,786 
211,076 


1,051,538 
1,077,456 


935,584 


135,737 
198,181 


1,254,806 
1,018,152 
768,777 
730,300 


177,235 
175,286 
369,561 
348,928 
1,046,047 
1,025,729 


256.930 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of June, 


Car-miles 


r 





Locomotive-miles 
f oe a Ft 
Principal Loaded 
and (thou- 
helper Light sands) 
128,508 8,606 3,154 
121,976 9,037 3,349 
283,046 26,605 8,558 
278,685 23,306 8,693 
422,487 19,275 10,802 
411,371 20,601 11,091 
265,577 30,598 6,548 
255,352 29,870 6,446 
397,147 49,887 11,275 
363,734 46,813 10,920 
714,222 60,210 28,508 
673,843 52,341 26,852 
213,970 1,932 5,585 
204,677 1,901 5,420 
399,481 37,788 11,586 
377,080 33,623 11,374 
386,268 14,507 12,467 
356,933 9,590 11,674 
1,491,294 104,508 49,945 
1,394,377 96,418 50,614 
488,789 4,468 14,849 
495,887 6,064 14,154 
334,971 2,743 7,657 
322,113 3,120 7,333 
75,830 64 3,029 
72,133 1,446 2,755 
521,834 10,808 15,829 
497,208 10,024 15,723 
1,630,881 184,210 40,316 
1,475,590 164,142 37,423 
543,712 21,959 15,027 
578,992 20,938 16,573 
151,953 29,088 4,464 
143,696 24,140 4,170 
164,174 2,764 3,705 
167,395 2,489 3,285 
81,684 712 1,980 
78,241 901 1,897 
27,800 13,803 256 
26,408 11,380 265 
2,959,036 320,389 92,277 
2,821,848 288,765 91,328 
411,766 42,044 10,343 
400, "592 44,144 10,256 
862,969 33,841 36,450 
804,654 35,035 34,593 
621,557 26,389 23,278 
627,194 26,442 23,159 
588,574 7,262 11,220 
557,459 7,494 11,224 
212,708 3,034 4,596 
204,990 3,518 4,857 
1,442,119 27,597 31,474 
1,302,696 23,047 30,460 
1,033,519 21,007 21,149 
955,411 22,391 20,115 
435,645 3,34 9,641 
424,240 2,173 9,608 
1,063,858 18,249 22,769 
1,091,638 18,610 26,466 
980,302 22,870 24,110 
946,380 22,405 23,344 
202,387 14,964 6,528 
204,266 18,256 6,362 
1,194,411 54,660 29,475 
1,209,234 67,502 30,587 
198,377 7,583 4,103 
220,961 9,092 4,507 
706,363 21,055 21,863 
546,513 14,375 17,286 
332,748 2,691 7,201 
324,386 2,874 7,435 
709,978 46,493 17,744 
558,265 36,829 16,528 
152,976 9,923 3,472 
141,522 11,330 3,473 
205,150 918 4,132 
185,178 962 3,917 
1,519,458 65,529 41,463 
1,408,739 68,488 36,588 
1,151,470 36,639 27,768 
1,038,673 30,313 25,921 
1,084,975 433 24,384 
1,027,841 5,928 22,626 
205,718 20,120 5,503 
188,931 18,192 5,299 
193,962 30,940 4,766 
144,977 14,929 3,700 
229,334 13,808 5,361 
206,289 12,554 4,937 
1,367,037 159,730 42,399 
1,091,973 106,703 32,582 
788.519 34.514 26, "435 
755,114 37,098 26,160 
181,998 3,399 4,693 
177,978 3.053 4.669 
372,984 4,396 10,174 
3515748 5,430 9,042 
1,087,002 23,977 28,775 
1,056,133 22,826 29,080 
635,832 9,761 13,811 
614,017 7,451 13,664 
275,759 3,542 7,281 
252,661 3,313 6,365 
506,605 4,851 11,474 
454,983 7,370 9,933 
259,304 1,513 7,748 
256,930 1,379 7,819 
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Ton-miles (thousands) 
o 





Gross 


Excluding 
locomotives 
loaded and tenders 


165,658 
170,981 
465,638 
454,450 
597,649 
591,928 


410,669 
393,612 
656,869 
618,125 
1,766,995 
1,649,115 
341,038 
324,103 
708,551 
674,411 
740,311 
690,277 
3,184,974 
3,065,109 
895,794 
826,713 
488,521 
475,561 
262,891 


884,774 


2,747,365 
2,479,808 
934,588 
1,029,765 
13,908 
281,111 


1,404,698 


1,445,679 
1,397,924 


1,077, 068 
984,884 
197,376 
186,111 


268,635 


1,641,140 


306,840 
296,330 
606,441 
530,672 
1,787,274 


501, 891 


oe 


Net 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


54,601 
55,060 
170,693 
162,503 
211,783 
203,111 


183,607 
171,208 
251,795 


180,365 
146,936 
129,826 
292,574 
280,766 


1,218,318 
1,083,548 
386,773 
435,197 
145,663 
125,711 


190,051 
438,843 
502,872 


507,331 
478,549 
130,359 
137,564 
658,248 
756,126 

94,592 
120,495 
636,217 
486,382 
172,156 
179,298 
406,953 
400,752 

71.573 

70,413 


523,649 
120,390 


196,498 
151,663 
166.702 


ie 
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Region, road and year 
New England Region: 






Boston & Albany.......... 1934 
1933 
Boston & Maine........... 1934 


1933 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1934 
1933 


Great Lakes Region: 





Delaware & Hudson........ 1934 
1933 

Del., Lack. & Western..... 1934 
1933 

Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)....1934 
1933 

Grand Trunk Western.....1934 
1933 

Lehigh Valley ......0s00 1934 
1933 

Michigan Central ...... . +1934 
1933 

New York Central......... 1934 
1933 

New York, Chi. & St. L....1934 
1933 

Pere Marquette ........ «..1934 
1933 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....1934 
1933 

MED ccaccbeoosnwwbenss 1934 
1933 





Central Eastern_ Region: 





Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1934 
1933 

Bie Veer TANG oc cccuscns 1934 
1933 

Central of New Jersey...... 1934 
193 


3 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. ga 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.....1934 


1933 

Ee TAI sivsc eeasaesess 1934 
1933 

Pennsylvania System ......1934 
1933 

NN en his accreted 1934 
1933 

Pocahontas Region: 

Chesapeake & Ohio......... 1934 
1933 

Norfolk & Western......... 1934 
1933 

Southern Region: 

Atlantic Coast Line........ 1934 
1933 

Central of Georgia......... 1934 
: 1933 
Illinois Central (incl. 1934 
a> A eee 33 
Louisville & Nashville......1934 
933 

Seaboard Air Line......... 1934 
1933 

NINIIN alsin nielaleiaiatoe wa 1934 
1933 


Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North wan 


Chicago Great Western..... 1934 
ee 1933 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1934 
i 1933 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1934 
WN iii scan on wicca Wie 1933 
Great Northern ....... oosekees 
1933 
Minneap., St. P. & S. 1934 
LS Seer 1933 
Northern Pacific .......... 1934 
1933 
Oreg..Wash. R. R. & Nav...1934 
Central Western Region: 
Oi ccacctins wiartie Saale 1934 
1933 





Atch., Top. & Sa incl. } 
2g tebe 


Chi., Buri, & Quincy 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1934 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)....1933 
ver & Rio Gr. Western. . 1934 


L 1933 
os Angeles & Salt Lake. ...1934 
19 











0 4 33 
tegon Short Line......... 1934 
3 ? 1933 
Sieg Pacific—Pacific 1934 
ee ee ee 1933 
Union Pacific 222222222221! 1934 
Southwestern Region: is 
ulf, Colo. & S. Fe........ 1934 
1933 

Mo.-Kans,-Texas Lines ....1934 
an 1933 
Missouri Pacific .........0. 1934 
1933 

St. Louis-San Francisco... .1934 
; 1933 

St Louis Southwestern 1934 
ede wie nia eects eiisie sik 933 

Texas & New Orleans......1934 
1933 

Texas & Pacific......2..40. 1934 
1933 





Average number of 
freight cars on line 
= 





- 
Home 


11,447 
12,276 
16,550 


42,233 
47,193 
36,238 
38,763 


25,003 


= 
Total 


6,370 
7,771 
16,400 
16,945 
25,689 
25,957 


14,164 
14,828 
21,171 
21,872 
39,603 
45,328 
12,359 
13,313 
24,225 
23,134 


61,255 
61,489 
5,191 
6,913 
72,073 
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RAILWAY AGE 
1934, Compared with June, 1933, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Gross ton- 
miles per ; 
train- train-mile, 


hour, 


excluding 
locomo- motives 
tives and 
tenders tenders 


22,153 
23,115 
25,457 
24,553 
26,110 
26,477 


27,385 
25,566 
28,382 
27,845 
43,218 
40,586 


36,484 
27,092 


53,244 
52,632 
48,757 
47,353 


27,564 
27,935 
30,216 


30,102 
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Pounds of 
coal per 
1,000 gross 
ton-miles, 
including 
locomo- 
tives and locomo- 

tenders 


145 
148 
99 
98 
103 
104 


107 
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134 
122 


90 
90 
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RAILWAY AGE 





August 25, 1934 








Coal sprinkled into the firebox by a Standard Stoker, evenly and 


only as required, makes Hot Stuff—steam—and plenty of it. 
The same amount of coal thrown in in gobs with a scoop makes 
only—But why talk about it; comparisons are odious; the answer is 


simple. Apply Standard Stokers and get the. Hot Stuff that is nec- 


essary to handle the Hot Shots. 






MODIFIED “B” STOKER 
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